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APFER’ TWO YEARS: 


MONGST those who once hailed with joy the rising 
sun of the Swastika and to-day are disappointed by 
the practices of the Hitler régime, not a few are com- 

plaining that the party now in power has not been faithful to 
its programme. This grievance, however, is beside the mark, 
because the abstruse and disconnected document dignified 
by the name of Programme contributed extremely little to 
the victory of National Socialism. Not even the Leader took 
seriously the bungled achievement of Gottfried Feder—who 
has since also vanished into oblivion—and the masses who 
were carried away by it had, for the most part, only a very 
hazy notion of its meaning. If they appeal to it now, that is 
merely a belated attempt to justify support of a movement 
that has not brought them what they hoped it would. More- 
over, they forget that in the years preceding the Revolution 
they asked practically no questions as to the real goal of the 
journey, but followed Hitler blindly, in mystic faith in his 
personality and in the firm conviction that he would lead 
them, not only to better times, but to glorious times. 

Not that nothing was promised. The minor agitators in 
particular were not lacking in pledges. They told each man 
what he wanted to hear, and troubled themselves little about 
the inconsistency of the promises they made, according to 
need and according to their audience—to the landowners and 
the peasants, the big industrialists, the small business people 
and the working men. But a greater reserve was shown in this 
respect by the leaders. They, and above all Hitler himself, 
carefully refrained in their propaganda from entering into 
particular questions, discussion of which might have led to 
disputes ; and Dr. Frick significantly observed that “ it was 
lucky there was no economic programme.” Thus all difh- 
culties were evaded, and leading issues could be narrowed 
down to negations and polemics. Democracy and Parlia- 
-mentarism, Marxism and Jewry were made responsible for 
all evils. The removal of these pestilential sores was the first 
condition for the creation of a new State, which should then 
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increase its military strength—and in reality this was the only 
positive aim to be set up—which should throw off the fetters 
of the Versailles Treaty and ultimately unite all members of 
the Germanic race under the wings of the German eagle. 
Everything else would then follow as a matter of course. 

There is no doubt that eager and successful efforts were 
made during the first two years of the Third Reich to turn 
this idea into reality. It is true that the frontiers have not 
yet been extended, save for the restoration of the Saar, but 
democracy has been beaten down ; the Jews have been placed 
under special laws ; the Marxists—in so far as they have not 
been obliged to flee abroad or trained to become good citizens 
in prisons and concentration camps by means of severe ill- 
treatment—have been placed outside the pale of the law ; 
powerful armaments have once more turned Germany into 
a military State, which makes her neighbours uneasy; her 
contempt for treaties has helped the system to achieve a 
few triumphs which bring consolation for the shattering of 
certain hopes, once cherished, of alliances. 

But all these are things which, in the main, merely satisfy 
the thirst for prestige. For a time they may be sufficient for a 
nation; in the long run it must demand more, and, no matter 
what promises have been made, it expects something more 
from a radical Revolution than increased prestige abroad, 
which carries with it the danger of isolating the country into 
the bargain. The new rulers must furnish proof of their 
ability to meet the vital needs of the State and its citizens 
better than their predecessors. A nation cannot exist on 
national idealism, even if it is more genuine and more estim- 
able than that of Hitlerism. It makes justifiable material 
claims. It desires well-ordered finance, progressive economic 
policy, and, above all, an improvement—or at any rate no 
deterioration—in the standard of living amongst its working 
classes. A Government, however constituted, which is not 
in a position to fulfil these demands, or even to show clearly 
which way it intends to go, pronounces sentence on itself and 
its Revolution. 

This is the position of the German Dictatorship, which, far 
from reviving trade and setting finance on a secure founda- 
tion during the past two years, has brought the country to 
the verge of ruin. It is true that, by dint of force and con- 
cealment of the facts, it can maintain its position longer than 
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some would expect. Moreover, conjectures as to its duration 
are fruitless. What is more important at the moment, in view 
of the admirers of the system in other States, is the fact that 
its inability to solve its problems has become clearly evident. 

During the last months of 1932 the Leader made it known 
through his partisans that he was in possession of an infallible 
plan to restore trade and abolish unemployment, but that 
he would only disclose it when the destiny of the country was 
placed in his hands. Probably this story was only invented 
for agitation purposes. But at all events the new Chancellor 
very soon announced his serious intention of grappling with 
unemployment, and he spoke of a Four-Year Plan, of which the 
details were never revealed. Unemployment figures actually did 
begin to drop, and large numbers of the workers themselves, 
though excluded from all co-operation in reform after the over- 
throw of their trade unions, indulged in optimistic expecta- 
tions that the new course would accomplish what democratic 
Cabinets and Socialist parties had vainly striven to achieve. 

At first they did not recognise the dangers of the method 
which was now to be employed, and which meant that on 
the one hand an artificial inland boom was to be created by 
raising vast public funds, and that on the other hand many 
thousands who, despite the inflation of private enterprise, 
could not be absorbed by the latter, were to be sent to Labour 
Camps or forced, under threat of losing the dole, to do more 
or less unproductive work in building motor roads, etc. 

The official statement of the glorious success of the “‘ Battle 
of Labour” sounded extraordinarily favourable. Yet the 
fact constantly emerged that the sum total of wages did not 
square with the increased number of employed. The Govern- 
ment has taken great pains to correct these uncomfortable 
statistics ; for example, in the Statistical Year Book for 1934 
they simply reduced the sum reckoned as income from wages 
and salaries for 1931 and 1932, so as to be able to prove the 
progress achieved under Hitler’s régime. But only the figures 
can be coerced, and nobody can deny that the expensive 
campaign to end unemployment has already come to grief, 
in that there can be no question of an increase in mass 
purchasing power and a resultant increase in the sales of 
agricultural and industrial products. Wages have fallen, and 
as National Socialist agrarian policy has raised the level 
of food prices enormously, neither the workers nor those 
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dependent on the workers’ consumption have been benefited. 
To quote only one example: the retail sale of food for the 
year 1934 has remained quantitatively below even the bad 
years of crisis, 1932 and 1933. 

Moreover, a downward tendency in the numbers of em- 
ployed has recently become noticeable. Seasonal influences 
are not a sufficient explanation. It is the wretched financial 
situation that is responsible for greater caution in the artificial 
creation of labour. A short time ago the German Press 
announced that in the period between Hitler’s accession to 
power and the end of 1934, eight milliard marks had been 
raised in short-term loans, of which over five milliards were 
to be devoted to creating labour. The publication of these 
figures is of course no proof of their reliability. The Press 
writes as it is obliged to write, and we need only point to 
secret instructions issued last month by the Ministry of 
Propaganda, urgently requesting the commercial Press “ to 
publish more reports of the positive economic triumphs of the 
new Government.” In any case it is also worth while noting 
another calculation made on well-informed grounds by the 
Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, a paper by no means absolutely hostile 
to the German Government. It refers to an expenditure of 
thirteen milliard marks, mainly covered by the raising of new 
floating loans. The greater part of these thirteen milliards, 
as is shown in detail, has been spent, directly and indirectly, 
on armaments, and the percentage becomes still higher if the 
development of raw material industries and substitute raw 
material industries is added to the measures of preparation 
for war. We must further reckon the costs of the Labour 
Camps, which are also of markedly military character, the 
subsidising of exports, grants for agricultural and industrial 
undertakings, etc. 

Be it eight milliards or thirteen, or a sum between these 
two figures, the Government is up to its neck in the water. 
It is easy to understand that the Economic Dictator, Dr. 
Schacht, desires to enter paths that lead away from the 
experiments of National Socialism, which are as amateurish 
as they are dangerous. His resources up to the present : non- 
payment of foreign debts and interest, forced loans from the 
Savings Banks, forced conversion of stock, have only been 
able to improve the situation to a very slight extent. The 
greatest damage must soon inevitably arise from his latest 
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attempt, even if the manceuvre were to be viewed with 
equanimity abroad, the attempt to limit still further the 
already dwindling body of exports, so that the countries 
which, on the basis of the Clearing Agreement, are satisfying 
the claims of holders of German stock from the surplus of 
German exports, should be prevented from doing so. But 
apart from all else, the Government is obliged to take into 
account the mood of its supporters. It cannot turn the rudder 
in another direction without causing severe social storms. The 
decree published a few weeks ago, empowering the Finance 
Minister to procure funds by means of credits, the limit of 
which is to be determined by the Fihrer on the advice of the 
Minister of Finance, throws a sidelight on the determination 
to continue the policy of loans. 

There could be no greater mistake, however, than to 
prophesy the speedy collapse of Fascism in Germany as a 
result of the catastrophic conditions in economics and finance. 
It is true that ill-humour and discontent are rife amongst wide 
circles of the population, and in particular amongst those who 
are in a position to look ahead. But even if this opposition 
were organised and possessed a united point of view, it would 
scarcely endanger the system at present. For this there are 
many reasons. First, the régime relies on armed force. The 
differences that existed between the Reichswehr and the 
Government have been removed. The murders of June 30th 
and the purge that followed them have freed the army from 
the irksome competition of the militia. Its position to-day 
is undisputed, and it may well be said to have forced Hitler 
to divide his authority to a certain extent between the army 
and the representatives of capitalism personified in Schacht. 
Thus the Fiihrer’s dictatorship is restricted, yet the Reichs- 
wehr has no thought of pushing him aside or of allying itself 
with his opponents. He has done it great service, both 
material and moral, by his armament policy. For this reason 
alone it would be unable to let him fall, because, in spite of 
all that has and that has not happened, his personal prestige 
with the masses has diminished very little. Now, as before, 
he is regarded as the man of the best intentions, the deliverer 
ordained by Fate. People trust him, and decline to hold him 
responsible for the unmistakable evils ranging from economic 
distress to the unheard-of corruption of his satellites. This 
miraculous faith, which is stronger than that felt by the 
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Russian moujiks for the Tsar, may seem inconceivable to 
sober minds, but it is there, and every calculation that tries 
to ignore it will go astray. 

At the same time we must not forget how firmly Hitler’s 
prestige is rooted in Germany’s relationships with other 
Powers. The foreign policy of the Third Reich, and the way 
in which other countries have reacted and are reacting, have 
been immensely useful in strengthening his position. He 
proclaims the breaking of the chains of the Versailles Treaty ; 
he is never tired of demanding equality of status for Germany, 
and in almost every speech he asserts the peacefulness of his 
intentions. He is continually extending the hand of friendship 
to France in particular. The people, for whom a critical 
review of the situation is practically impossible because 
freedom of opinion is forbidden, cling to his resounding words. 
They do not ask, or examine, what is to be understood by the 
‘“‘ moral and material ” equality of status for which they are 
to strive. They are hardly aware, for instance, that in reality 
the demand for equality of armaments conceals the aspiration 
for unfettered sovereignty in the sphere of armaments, and 
they have only a dim notion that the chief aim of the attempts 
at an understanding with France is to separate that country 
from her friends and allies, and thus leave Germany a free 
hand to undertake adventures in Eastern Europe. The people 
are nourished with the conviction that the Fatherland is 
surrounded by enemies who are eager to attack, and that the 
great merit of the man at the helm has been to make the 
nation strong and ready for defence by wholesale rearmament 
and the revival of the military spirit. Thus not only those are 
won over who have been brought up ina nationalist atmos- 
phere, but the effects of nationalist propaganda can be felt 
right in the heart of the proletariat. 

The policy of other Powers, however, is very largely respon- 
sible for this development. The victor States, who watched 
with pitiless severity the fulfilment of the treaty conditions 
by German democracy, have retreated before the methods of 
German dictatorship. This is not to suggest that they should 
have replied by war and military occupation. But a united 
front and clearness of aim on the part of non-German Europe 
was lacking. What did speeches and diplomatic notes, 
stating that rearmament in violation of the treaty would be 
considered illegal, amount to? Berlin had the impression 
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that the Allies were disunited and were losing their heads, 
and the man in the street ascribed this confusion to the ruth- 
less display of force under the Hitler régime. After Germany 
had banged the door behind her at Geneva, the others dis- 
persed, unable to agree on their further procedure. Friendly 
persuasion alternated with very feeble protests, and for a long 
time a line of concerted action was sought in vain. When at 
last a basis was found in Rome and in London, Hitler felt 
strong enough to state his conditions and, at least for a time, 
not to retrace his steps across the bridges he had broken down. 

None of the aims of foreign policy as set out in My Struggle 
has been achieved so far as the overthrow of enemies and the 
conquest of new territories are concerned. But, thanks to 
mistakes abroad—amongst which I should like to include 
the publication of the White Paper immediately before Sir 
John Simon’s visit to Berlin—Hitler has become a danger to 
peace, a danger all the greater since those same mistakes have 
helped to strengthen his political power at home. 

Thus we see the three strong supports of National Socialism: 
first, brute force, aided by bayonets, dominating administra- 
tion, justice and culture, and superintending and ordering 
the life of the citizen, or rather the vassal, in every detail ; 
secondly, the mystic faith in the Messianic qualities of the 
Leader; and finally an overheated national consciousness. 
Against these three pillars the waves of discontent are beating 
to-day without result. The worker, completely deprived of 
his rights in relation to his employer ; the capitalist, troubled 
by fears of the future ; the small middle-class man, betrayed 
in his hopes of the removal of big business and of the “ break- 
ing of the slavery of interest,” all are groaning under the yoke, 
and in many cases they do not refrain from open criticism. 
But their grumbling is as fruitless as that of the countryman 
against the weather. 

The only consolation is that all over the country there are 
groups of people who are ready to make sacrifices and, in face 
of the greatest danger, are seeking to keep alive the spirit of 
liberty. They are tending the sparks that are glimmering 
under the ashes, though the glowing flame will only burst 
forth after the inner re-birth of the German people. External 
events may hasten the process. Let us hope that they may 
not include war, which would destroy, not only Hitlerism, 
but much else besides, and not in Germany alone.y 

| RupotF BreITscHEID. 


THE END OF THE TURKISH INVASION. 
| Retire: who thinks that the culture of the Chris- 


tianised nations is an asset which it would be disastrous 

to lose, everyone who aspires, even if not an admirer of 
Christianity, to be what John Morley called “a good Euro- 
pean,” must recognise his obligation to those who, in the 
struggle against the Turks, saved from destruction the Chris- 
tian states. These states form a group which, whatever we 
may think of the merits of non-Christian and non-European 
nations, is the most developed section of mankind, and is, 
moreover, the most powerful, virtually dominating the future 
of the world. 

This group as we know it would not now exist, if it had not 
succeeded in repulsing the attack of the Mohammedan forces, 
represented by the Empire of the Turks. Europe was in 
danger of being flooded, as North Africa was permanently 
flooded, by the world of Islam. The escape was an extremely 
narrow one, and now that the danger is over it is unfitting 
that, through absorption in the problems and fears of 
to-day, we should ignore the magnitude of the peril. 

The story of the rise of the Islamic tide over South-Eastern 
Europe, until it reached the gates of Vienna, is too well 
known to be repeated here. We are more particularly con- 
cerned with the course of the struggle in our fathers’ times and 
our own. The salvation of Vienna by John Sobieski marked 
the turning-point, and thereafter the Turkish power began 
sensibly to decline. In what condition should we ourselves be 
to-day, if Vienna had fallen? The whole of Europe feared 
for its safety if Vienna fell, and Europe’s subjection would 
undoubtedly have followed. Western development would have 
been cut short where it was in the seventeenth century. 
England, France, and Germany would have remained nations 
of peasants, with scanty populations and a minimum of trade. 
The industrial revolution would never have taken place. 
Europe would not have colonised America. Africa would still 
be the paradise of slave-raiders, supplying the Turkish 
pashas. We ourselves should have belonged to a lower class, 
to the Christian raya, or cattle, tolerated but without rights. 
Or, if Turkish policy had taken the form which it did in North 
Africa and Bosnia, our forefathers would have been forcibly 
converted to Islam, and we should have been brought up as 
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the children in Egypt or Algeria are brought up to-day. 
Instead of the public schools of England, we should have had 
schools like the Al Hazar at Cairo, where one sees a vast hall 
filled with squatting students, from whom there rises an 
incessant hum as they repeat passages of the Koran without 
knowing what they mean. 


The last phase of the repulse of the barbarians from Europe 
belongs to our own day, and this phase is of special interest to 
us because the Government which, in fact, took a prominent 
part in delaying liberation was our own. The salient fact in 
the modern history of the Near East was the intervention of 
England as the saviour of Turkey. The fact of British inter- 
vention is all the more interesting because, on the face of it, 
our responsibility for the welfare of Europe, in respect to 
invasion from the East, was no greater than that of other 
European states, and would have been discharged by mere 
loyal support to the action of Powers more closely concerned 
by local proximity. 

Yet for England in particular a vital concern was the trade 
with India, and men found that their general obligation to the 
welfare of Europe conflicted with their profits. For a hundred 
years financial interest competed with a sense of justice for the 
control of our policy. Political ideals had sunk from the con- 
ception of Christendom to that of the Balance of Power. To 
save Turkey we fought the Crimean War, and prepared for 
war in 1878. Down to the Great War itself, the argument that 
Moslem feeling in India precluded us from a policy which 
might appear anti-Moslem continually hampered the action 
that we should otherwise have taken. It is interesting that 
in the end the Turkish Government has itself become anti- 
religious, suppressing the rights of the Islamic clergy. A 
moralist might point to this fact as illustrating the futility of 
subordinating the moral course to self-interest. 

It is a strange paradox that during the same period we 
gained a name for befriending freedom. This reputation began 
with Canning and with the fame of Byron as a fellow soldier 
with the Greeks. Afterwards it grew with the work of 
Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone, in the liberation of Italy. 
But it was again operative in the Eastern sphere through 
Gladstone’s famous campaign against the pro-Turkish policy 
of Disraeli—perhaps the most memorable episode of his life. 
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The well-known election in Midlothian in 1880 was fought on 
the Turkish question. It was won by a policy which had no 
reference to the interests of the electors, but dealt with purely 
altruistic considerations affecting our policy in a distant part 
of the world. 

On the whole the pendulum which swung between our pro- 
Turkish and our anti-Turkish policies inclined to the former. 
We did our best again and again to thwart Russia by preserv- 
ing Turkey, yet liberation proceeded all through the century. 
The Greeks, Serbs, and Rumanians rebelled. In 1827, after 
the Greek war of liberation had dragged out its course, the 
Powers combined to sink the Turkish fleet at Navarino and, 
though the temper of certain classes in England was shown 
by the Duke of Wellington’s description of this achievement 
as ‘an untoward event,” the independence of Hellas was 
accomplished. Servia and Rumania won the freedom of small 
territories by reckless revolt. In 1854 the advance of Russia 
found the British Cabinet under Lord Aberdeen hesitating 
between concern for the Eastern Christians and anti-Russian 
alarms, so that we drifted into war in the Crimea. In the 
Treaty of Paris, which followed the war, declarations in 
favour of equal rights between Christian and Moslem were 
inserted, and helped to soothe the British conscience. The 
Turks wisely embodied these claims in a proclamation, but it 
remained a dead letter. Lord Aberdeen relieved his sense of 
regret in despatches to the Sublime Porte by such words as 
the following : “ The Christian Powers will require from the 
Porte due consideration of their feelings as members of a 
religious community, and interested as such in the fate of all 
who unite in a common belief in the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, and they will not endure that the Porte shall 
insult or trample on their faith in any person who embraces it.” 
Unfortunately the Powers proved ready to endure this insult 
for some sixty years longer. 

Russia turned to more diplomatic methods. Hardly had the 
British ships returned from the Bosphorus than the Slavonic 
peoples of European territory began to cast about for means 
of attracting help. If Russia were not allowed to show 
sympathy it might be won in the west by adopting the Roman 
Faith. The Pope was asked to recognise the congregations of 
Orthodox Christians by allowing them to retain their married 
priesthood, and the liturgy in their own language. This 
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community of Uniats, as it was named, began to grow rapidly, 
but Russia took alarm and offered a more enticing bait. She 
supported the revival of the old church of the Bulgarians, and 
this proved a strong attraction. The Balkan Slavs had long 
been exploited by the clergy of the Greek Patriarchate, and 
the new Bulgarian exarchate, as it was called, met the desire 
for a revived national existence. The spirit of the Bulgarian 
peasants, who had been so downtrodden that when Kinglake 
wrote Eothen he did not even mention the Bulgarians, was 
equal to the risk and effort necessary for rebellion. 

The events with which we are dealing connect the Eastern 
question with one of the famous episodes of English history 
also. To quote Morley’s Life of Gladstone, “ A rising in Bul- 
garia, not dangerous in itself, was put down by the Turkish 
troops with deeds described by the British agent as the most 
heinous crimes that had stained the history of the century. 
The Consuls of France and Germany at Salonika were mur- 
dered by the Turkish mob. Servia and Montenegro were in 
arms. Moved by these symptoms of a vast conflagration, 
Russia, Austria and Germany agreed upon an instrument 
imposing on the Turk certain reforms, to be carried out under 
European supervision.” France and Italy agreed to adhere to 
this instrument, but England refused, a proceeding which was 
taken by the Turk and other people to assure the moral 
support of Great Britain, and probably to threaten military 
support against Russia. The action was cynical, and generous 
minds revolted against it. To the Duke of Argyll, who 
warmly supported him, Gladstone wrote: “The Eastern 
policy has been corrupting to the country. A healthier air 
has been generated by indignation at the Bulgarian massacres, 
which have thrown us back on our rather forgotten humanity.” 

The famous pamphlet, Te Bulgarian Horrors, spread like 
fire. Within three days, forty thousand copies were sold. 
“ The tract,” says Morley, “ was hailed with eager acclama- 
tion by multitudes who felt all that he felt, by its exhortation 
against ‘complicity in the blackest outrages upon record 
within the present century, if not within the memory of 
man’; by its branding of the Turkish race as ‘ the one great 
anti-human specimen of humanity’; by its declaration that 
there was not a criminal in a European gaol nor a cannibal in 
the South Sea Islands whose indignation would not rise at the 
recital of that which had been done and which remained 
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unavenged.” Gladstone was not the man for mere denuncia- 
tion. “ Indignation,” he said, “is froth, except as it leads 
to action.” What was really needed was the total with- 
drawal of the administrative rule of the Turk. At a mass 
gathering at Blackheath, he said to imaginary Turks: 
“Never again, as the years roll on, so far as it is in our 
power to determine, never again shall the hand of violence 
be raised by you, never again shall the flood-gates of lust be 
open to you, never again shall the dire refinements of cruelty 
be devised by you for the sake of making mankind miserable.” 
All this recalled to men’s minds the spirit of Milton’s sonnet on 
the massacre in Piedmont, “‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
saints,” the spirit that made Cromwell say that the slaughter 
“‘ came as near to his heart as if his own nearest and dearest 
had been concerned.” 

When Disraeli’s policy was debated in Parliament, Glad- 
stone’s peroration was memorable. “ Sir,” he said, “ there 
were other days, when England was the hope of freedom. 
Wherever in the world a high aspiration was entertained, or a 
noble blow was struck, it was to England that the eyes of the 
oppressed were always turned—to this favourite, this darling 
home of so much privilege and so much happiness, where the 
people that had built up a noble edifice for themselves would, 
it was well known, be ready to do what in them lay to secure 
the benefit of the same inestimable boon for others.” 

In a later debate in Parliament, he attacked the argument 
that British interest was something superior to British duty, 
and said: “ I am desirous that the standard of our material 
strength shall be highly and justly estimated by the other 
nations of Christendom ; but I believe it to be of still more 
vital consequence that we should stand high in their estima- 
tion as the lovers of truth, of honour, and of openness in all 
our proceedings, as those who know how to cast aside the 
motives of a narrow selfishness, and give scope to considera- 
tions of broad and lofty principle. I value our insular posi- 
tion, but I dread the day when we shall be reduced to a moral 
insularity.” Disraeli had correctly gauged the public capacity 
for panic, and all that Gladstone could do was to induce some 
ninety M.P.s to vote against preparation for war with Russia. 
The Congress of Berlin was called. The English Premier 
bluffed the Powers skilfully, and secured the restoration of 
Macedonia to Turkey. Five thousand villages which had been 
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actually released from the Turkish prison-house were put back 
under the régime of barbarism. 

Gladstone’s intervention, however, was not without effect. 
Without it there would have been no liberation except the 
cession of Bosnia to Austria-Hungary. Disraeli could not 
resist the creation of a small Bulgaria or the enlargement of 
Servia. Events soon proved the wisdom of Gladstone’s view 
that the best barrier against Russia would be found, as he 
said, “not in a dying despotism, but in the breasts of freemen.” 
The election in England which followed, in 1880, showed how 
a jingo policy had misrepresented the nation, but the Turkish 
question was no longer on the table, and all that Gladstone 
could do was to persuade the Powers to join in demanding the 
execution of minor provisions of the Treaty, such as a small 
cession of sea-coast to Montenegro, and the addition of 
Thessaly to Greece. 

It is not denied that British action had sacrificed several 
millions of European villagers to servitude, but this result has 
been somewhat obscured by the sense that the action was also 
futile for ourselves. It was followed by a reversal of policy and 
it led to the efforts of Germany, when she became a great 
Power with ambitions for colonial expansion like that of other 
great Powers, to realise that ambition by securing the control 
of the Turkish territories ; perhaps, therefore, Nemesis may 
be recognised in the Great War. 

In six years from the Berlin Treaty the policy of supporting 
the Turk was admitted to have been a mistake. We had 
regarded Bulgaria as a Russian outpost, but it rapidly 
appeared that both we and Russia had been mistaken, for 
Bulgaria proved independent-minded. Russia was angry, and 
Bulgaria turned for help to Russia’s foe, England. We quickly 
found, to use Lord Salisbury’s phrase, that we “ had put our 
money on the wrong horse.” It was Turkey which fell under 
Russian influence, and it was England that preserved Bul- 
garia from re-conquest by Turkey. So soon had Gladstone’s 
prophecy come true, that if we wanted a bulwark against 
Russia we must liberate the nations of European Turkey and 
pursue a policy of “ the Balkans for the Balkan peoples.” In- 
justice was the wrong policy, and we paid the price, but the 
price paid by the victims concerned was infinitely greater. 

The chief sufferers from British intervention were the 
Armenians and the Macedonians, both of whom would 
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otherwise have become free. The fate of the Macedonians was 
peculiarly hard because they are of European stock ; they 
belong to the Bulgarian Church, which taught an intense 
desire for education, and they had actually for a time ex- 
perienced the liberation which was allowed to become per- 
manent for their brethren in the new state of Bulgaria, from 
which they were arbitrarily cut off. They are of a vigorous 
type, and their leading men immediately began to migrate to 
free Bulgaria, so that at the present day the population of 
Sofia, the Bulgarian capital, is to a great extent Macedonian. 
Although it had become a European maxim that peoples 
once liberated from the Turks should never be returned, these 
virile people saw themselves put back under the yoke, and 
it is small wonder if this gruesome fate produced abnormal 
reactions. In our own day the tendency of the Macedonian 
revolutionaries to violence (which has continued because, 
when the Turks had gone, Macedonia received a government 
which it resented), has produced the ill repute of the Macedo- 
nian organisation. They may have degenerated, but we ought 
to remember the cause. The fact that these people, of Euro- 
pean mind, had to live in their villages under a crude tyranny 
led them to feel a hatred for the tyrant which is difficult for 
us to imagine. It is well pictured in the novels of Vasoff, and 
in E. F. Benson’s The Vintage. It helps us to understand the 
outlook of the captive Jews, when, in their psalms, they called © 
a blessing on him who “ taketh their children and dasheth 
them against the stones.” The Macedonians who had tasted 
liberty were the last people to follow the maxim of oppressed 
races: “‘ Bow the head and the sword will not strike.” 
Insurgent movements elsewhere incited them. 

The Armenians, who since the insurrection of the Greeks 
had been employed as the brains of the Empire, put their fate 
to the risk in 1894. The Sultan, rightly calculating on the 
selfishness and callousness of Europe, responded by the 
butchery of 6,000 Armenians carried out before the windows 
of the foreign Embassies. In 1897 the Greeks, by the revolt 
in Crete, and by a stroke of luck in rousing the sympathies of a 
British Admiral, secured the liberation of that island. The 
Macedonians were not so fortunate. The Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, of whose descendants we hear to-day as a factor in 
Balkan politics, was founded in 1899 and created a rising in 
1903. The massacres which followed led some of us to institute 
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relief work, and to form the Balkan Committee, for watching 
the interests of political reform. Lord Lansdowne, who was 
then Foreign Minister, was concerned for reform and en- 
couraged our campaign in favour of imposing on the Turkish 
Government a scheme of reforms to include the appointment 
of a Christian Governor of Macedonia. Meetings were held all 
over England. An international Gendarmerie was formed with 
officers from the great Powers, excepting Germany. The 
Turkish Government evaded any real control, and snapped its 
fingers at Europe until, in 1908, an agreement made by 
Austria for railways in Turkey incited Sir Edward Grey to 
action. The controlling influence in Balkan affairs was the 
rivalry between Austria and Russia, and the situation offered 
a means of friendship with Russia, a valuable opportunity in 
view of English policy towards Germany. When England and 
Russia were seen to be acting together the younger and more 
intelligent Turks saw the danger, and by the Young Turkish 
Movement induced the Powers to withdraw their officers and 
trust to internal Turkish reform. But the Balkan States were 
not to be induced to leave Turkey to reform itself, and in 
Ig12 they co-operated to attack Turkey. The first Balkan 
War, to the astonishment of the world, saw the small and 
inexperienced Balkan nations defeat the Empire which had 
dominated them so long. If things had ended there, we might, 
twenty years ago, have taken stock of the happy end to the 
episode of Mohammedan invasion of Europe. 

But events had left a feud between the Balkan States, and 
this was furthermore to prove a weighty factor in leading to 
the Great War. Since 1918 the establishment of peace in the 
Balkans has been vitiated by the allocation of Macedonia to 
a government unwelcome to its peoples, and it is only with the 
recent achievement of good relations between Bulgaria and 
Yugo-Slavia that we can view the liberation of the Balkans as 
a settled achievement. Happily also we can regard the Turkish 
Republic of to-day as something wholly detached from the 
traditions of the Turkish Sultanate of the past. Progressive 
in many remarkable ways, they are as different in mind as 
their head-dress is different from the crimson fez of the Old 
Turks. Doubtless the deprivation of alien races and religions 
to dominate has left them free to develop the finer side of 


their nature. ; 
The progress and enlightenment achieved under the present 
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Turkish régime may perhaps be taken as evidence that it was 
not the inherent qualities of the race, but the blighting effects 
of the system, and of the moral ideas behind it, which were 
responsible for the deadening influence of Turkish rule on all 
the countries which came under it. 

The debt which we owe to the nations of South-Eastern 
Europe ought not to be forgotten. Their liberation was 
delayed by the egotism of the West, and their defects of 
character are the result of living under a régime of disorder. 
It was frequently said by the cynical that the persecutor 
and the persecuted were equally bad. But it is rather to be 
wondered at, considering their little experience, that they 
are alert at the first opportunity to pursue the aims which 
characterise civilisation. It is remarkable that they held to 
European ideas of education, of culture, of freedom for men 
and for women, of social betterment, and of political organisa- 
tion. They held to the Christian principle of individual value, 
leading to regard for the welfare of all. They resisted the 
Mohammedan principle of fatalism. No sooner did any 
population get free from Turkish rule than it began to develop. 
Schools were immediately started, prosperity increased, and 
the peasant population became one of the happiest that one 
could see. 

The episode with which we have dealt has furnished some of 
the most famous struggles of English political history. It has 
helped to create the standard of altruism which is happily 
characteristic of our country. It has developed the humane 
instincts which perhaps represent the only real progress in 
human nature with which many centuries have furnished 
us. If the idea of the value of individual life, which Chris- 
tianity introduced, is of vital importance for the world, then 
the invasion and repulse of the Turkish conquerors in Europe 
has been one of the great events of history, and one which 
should arouse, now that we are at the moment of its close, 
our close attention and our profound gratitudey 

Nort-Buxton, 


THE NEW SOVIET LITERATURE. 


N the U.S.S.R. we attribute great importance to the new 
I Soviet literature, that child born of our revolution. When I 

say “‘ New Soviet literature,” I mean, of course, that litera- 
ture produced in my country since 1917—of which I may take 
as an example for English readers 4nd Quiet Flows the Don, 
by Mikhail Sholokhov—as distinct from that which achieved 
world-wide fame before then—the writings of Leo Tolstoy, of 
Dostoievsky, of Turgenev, of Chekov and others. In this 
article I propose to deal with the spirit of the old Russian 
literature, and the spirit of the new Soviet literature, and of 
the distinction that we draw between them. 

We do very greatly appreciate our old classics ; we are very 
proud of them, and we never had, nor have we now, any desire 
or intention of renouncing those great geniuses who produced 
masterpieces that will never die, as for instance, Leo Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
Chekov’s Cherry Orchard, Turgenev’s Rudin, etc. For my own 
part, I have always been a great admirer of Tolstoy, and Iam 
very fond of re-reading War and Peace and Anna Karenina 
from time to time. I believe, though I am prepared to hear 
that some disagree, that Leo Tolstoy is the greatest novelist 
of all time. (I underline “ novelist ” because of Tolstoy as a 
philosopher I have quite another opinion.) This old Russian 
literature constitutes a golden treasury of our culture. We 
will keep it, we will continue to read it; certainly we shall 
make some critical selection, retaining what we believe to be 
of lasting value from the angle of our new requirements and 
rejecting what is outworn. 

But our high appreciation does not blind us to the limita- 
tions of these classics, limitations inevitable in the literature 
of a certain class at a certain period of history, for in our 
opinion every literature is essentially the expression of the 
thoughts, the feelings, the experiences of whatever class 
dominates a given period, and which imposes its own mental 
and psychological impress on the whole culture of that period. 
Viewed from this angle what, then, was the old Russian 
literature? It was the creation of men sprung from the old 
Russian nobility. Pushkin, Lermontov, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
Turgenev, Goncharov—all of them represented the oppo- 
sition to the Tsarist régime, the best, more advanced, more 
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intelligent part of the Russian landed aristocracy which in the 
past played a very important réle in the history of Russia, but 
which in the nineteenth century had already entered upon a 
period of gradual decline and decadence, ending so dramati- 
cally in 1917. In the nineteenth century the Russian landed 
nobility was already a doomed class, and its best representa- 
tives long before the revolution had some vague forebodings 
of its imminent fall. They sensed the inevitable decline of 
their class, a few cut themselves off, crossed the Rubicon, and 
joined the revolutionary movement. But these were excep- 
tions. The big majority of this progressive group among the 
Russian nobility had not enough determination to do so. 
They were weak men. They remained with their class, but 
they were full of inner dissension ; they opposed the brutality 
and repression of the old Russian régime, but they lacked the 
courage to fight for its overthrow. They opposed serfdom, 
while at the same time they lived on serfs. This circumstance 
had important bearings on the whole spirit of the old Russian 
literature. 

If you glance at the most important of the Russian classics 
you will not fail to notice that the main characteristics per- 
meating the fabric were three: First, that it was a literature 
which lauded the weakling—the weak man, not the strong 
was, shall I say, the darling hero of those works. Secondly, it 
was highly individualistic; the masses of the people were 
either ignored entirely, or used merely as a background against 
which the heroes were thrown into relief. There were some 
few exceptions to this general rule, but they were exceptions. 
And, thirdly, this literature was extremely pessimistic; your 
true Russian was a weak man who had the best intentions in 
the world to remould humanity on the lines of love and justice, 
but who, in reality, hadn’t the ability to “ run a whelk stall.” 
Only quite incidentally in the gallery of types left to us by 
these classic authors does there appear a strong man, like 
Bazarov in Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. But he was a rare 
exception. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century there appeared 
a number of writers who had come from intellectual circles, 
of whom perhaps the best known outside Russia was Chekov. 
But with very few exceptions they, too, followed in the spirit 
of the old Russian classics. At the turn of the nineteenth 
century, however, another great literary genius appeared : 
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Maxim Gorki, Although in terms of time he belongs chiefly 
to the old period, in spirit he always differed from it. He liked 
strong men ; he was full of fighting spirit, and looked on the 
world with more optimism than the older writers. After the 
revolution he became a leader of the new school of Soviet 
literature. But his example was unique. In his creative work 
he was the forerunner of the great revolution that had very 
soon to follow. 

Why did the bulk of the old Russian literature glorify 
the weakling and indulge in pessimism ? Had the Russia of 
the nineteenth century no strong men? Certainly it had. The 
history of the Russian revolutionary movement, from the so- 
called ‘‘ Decembrists ” rebellion against Tsar Nicolas I in 
1825 up to the revolution of 1917 bears witness to that. In 
this movement there were plenty of strong men and women 
able to take their place alongside the greatest characters of all 
time. The peasant rebellions which were so frequent and 
which contributed so much to the abolition of serfdom in 1861 
were also made by strong men. Nevertheless, when Turgenev 
and Leo Tolstoy came to write of the Russian peasant they 
produced feeble types—idealists, dreamers, characters like 
Platon Karatayef in Tolstoy’s War and Peace, or Khor and 
Kalinich in Turgenev’s Sportsman’s Sketches. And when, in 
passing, these great writers touched on the revolutionary 
movement (Turgenev, Dostoievsky, Goncharov) they treated 
it with derision and drew not true portraits but unfriendly 
caricatures. 

What was the reason for this? Simply that these great 
literary geniuses somehow did not notice, failed to see the 
strong personalities that were emerging all round them. 
Perhaps half-unconsciously they disliked them, and certainly 
this type, so foreign to themselves, did not give enough 
inspiration to their imaginative and artistic faculties. So, 
instead, the old Russian writers concentrated all their atten- 
tion on the very intricate psychology of weaklings who, being 
much nearer to their own hearts, were a better source of 
inspiration. And since weak men never succeed in life, it 
follows inevitably that they will paint everything in dismal 
colours. The big discrepancy between the rapid flight of their 
imagination and the slow progress of their practical achieve- 
ment makes pessimists of them, and so you get the pessimistic 
note throughout the whole literature of the Russian classics. 
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These geniuses actually developed into the Cassandras of their 
own class and of Russian life in general as they understood it. 

The world at large was, I believe, very much surprised 
when, in 1917, quite suddenly there appeared on the Russian 
horizon the Bolshevik Party. For, whatever criticisms may be 
made of that party, one fact is indisputable: it consisted 
then, as it consists to-day, of men so strong, and of such 
determination and such iron will as can scarcely be equalled 
in the history of mankind. The harassed world, fed on the old 
Russian literature, not surprisingly asked itself in amazement, 
“Where have these people come from? Why has the great 
Russian literature never even hinted at their existence, or at 
the possibility of their appearance ?”” And in the absence of 
proper preparation by the old writers all sorts of fantastic 
explanations were advanced to account for this great mystery: 
That the Bolsheviks were not really Russians—one day they 
were Tartars, another day they were Jews, the next German 
agents, and so on. Of course, all this was foolish and unin- 
telligent chatter, but the fault lay not only with the world at 
large, but also with the old Russian literature, which was 
unable to depict the strong forces and strong people pushing 
their way upwards. This was its fault, and at the same time 
its inevitable class and historic limitation. But, conscious of 
this limitation and in spite of it, we still appreciate and 
treasure the heritage left us by our forerunners in cultural 
development. 

So much for the old. What of the new Soviet literature ? 
Who are its creators? Nearly all of them spring from the 
workers and peasants and the intellectuals. They represent 
quite a different stratum. They express the thoughts, the 
feelings, the hopes and the fears of the new masters of the 
country, in the first place the working class : they interpret in 
their own way the spirit of the common man and woman 
whom the revolution brought to the top. This new Soviet 
literature is, of course, still far behind the old in respect of 
artistic mastery ; such mastery could not be acquired in a 
day, although there are among current Soviet works some 
notable successes. 

This new Soviet literature is totally different from the old in 
spirit: the typical hero of the old Russian literature was an 
individualistic weakling ; the typical hero of the new Soviet 
literature on the contrary is a strong man. He is no dreamer 
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in the sense of the old Russian classics. Heis not some abstract 
embodiment of all the human virtues, with no faults and no 
sins. He is a real flesh-and-blood man with his feet firmly 
planted on the earth and, to use d’Anton’s fine phrase, his 
head proudly in the skies. He is a man of strong passions and 
powerful mentality ; he has the will to carry out his designs ; 
he fights, he reconstructs, he studies, he investigates, he 
experiments. Sometimes he blunders, sometimes he learns 
from his mistakes, but always he creates something; he 
successfully translates his ideals into everyday life. Such is 
the typical hero of the new Soviet literature. He is not an 
individualistic hero like the typical hero of the old Russian 
classics ; the mass of the workers are living, moving, in the 
new Soviet writings. They are no longer a silent background 
against which the principal heroes move and have their 
being ; they are themselves active participants. In the best 
works since the revolution the mass itself plays the rdle of 
the principal hero, and dominates the scene. 

And then another thing: the old Russian literature was 
steeped in pessimism; the new Soviet literature, on the 
contrary, strikes an optimistic note. In fact, a great all- 
embracing optimism underlies, partly subconsciously, the 
whole tone of the new Soviet literature. If you read some 
poems and novels describing even the most difficult, the most 
tragic pages of the revolution, you never have at the end a 
feeling of despair and futility. You are always left with a 
feeling that in spite of the obstacles, the sufferings, the 
miseries, the good side of things, the revolutionary cause will 
triumph. What are the reasons for this great change in the 
spirit of Russian literature? They are obvious: the revolu- 
tion itself speaks through our new writers. The new class 
which came to power in my country seventeen years ago is 
only at the beginning of its great historical rise. The future 
belongs to it. It has the greatest confidence in its creative 
power and in its ability to settle all and any of the vexed 
problems that may confront it on the way to its final goal. 
And this is the psychological foundation for the strong note of 
optimism which pervades the literature of Soviet Russia. 

J. M. Maisxy, 
The Soviet Ambassador in Great Britain. 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
GERMAN “KULTURKAMPEF.” 


OLITICAL students all over the world, of all confessions 
P= of no confession, even laymen who are generally 

indifferent to ecclesiastical disputes, have been following 
with increasing interest and also with increasing bewilderment 
the religious war which has been raging between the Nazi 
Government and the Christian Churches of Germany. We 
dimly realise that there are momentous issues at stake, both 
spiritual and political. We realise that this struggle is very 
different from those inevitable conflicts between the temporal 
power and the spiritual power, between Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
between clericals and anti-clericals, which are perpetually 
recurring in history. We realise that this is not only a conflict 
between a State which is fighting for secular aims and a 
Church which is defending her vested rights. Rather is it a 
conflict between two antagonistic religions, two conflicting 
ideologies. It is a conflict between the traditional Christian 
religion and a new-fangled subversive Nazi religion, which has 
nothing in common with Christian ideals. 

In the conflicts of the past between the antagonistic interests 
of Church and State, a compromise or “ modus vivendi”’ or 
“ Concordat ” has always been found practicable and has been 
generally achieved. It has always been found possible to draw 
the line where each will exercise an independent jurisdiction. 
But between two antagonistic ideologies no such com- 
promise is possible. What adds to the perplexity and 
to the confusion of the layman is that in this German 
war he is not presented with a survey of the whole battle- 
field. Nor is he given a clear notion of the forces which 
confront each other in the struggle or of their strategy and 
objectives. For instance, in a Protestant country like Great 
Britain we quite naturally and almost inevitably concentrate 
on one episode, namely the struggle between some sections of 
the Evangelical Churches and the new National German 
Church. We are forgetting the essential fact that on the 
Christian side this war is being fought not on one front only, 
but on three distinct fronts, and that although there is one 
common purpose in all the Churches, yet each stands in a 
different relation to the Nazi enemy and is bound to follow a 
different strategy. It is essential therefore that we should 
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consider separately each part of the battle lines : the Protestant 
front, the Jewish front and the Roman Catholic front. And 
of those three lines, the Catholic line is by far the most 
important. It is the Catholic army which has first taken the 
offensive, which has fought the first battles and won the first 
victories. And it is through the wide breach which the 
Catholic victories have made in the Nazi front that the 
divided Evangelical forces have now been able to advance and 
to close their ranks. 

Before we define the ultimate objectives of each of the 
belligerents, and before we examine the successive stages of 
the campaign, it is essential that we should take a clear view 
of the political background of the German conflict and that 
we should understand the main reasons why the Nazi Govern- 
ment had been compelled to embark on this fateful struggle. 

Since the dark January intrigue of 1933 which unexpec- 
tedly transformed him from an alien Austrian agitator into a 
heaven-sent and omnipotent dictator, Adolf Hitler, even 
though he has not succeeded in proving his claim as the 
Saviour of the Fatherland, has, at least, established a record 
of spectacular political achievement, both constructive and 
destructive, which has probably never been equalled in human 
history. From his accession to power he has been bestriding 
the Continent like a Colossus. He has kept Europe in a state 
of breathless suspense and excitement by his foreign policy. 
At the same time in his domestic policy he has accomplished 
more fundamental and more revolutionary changes than any 
demagogue has ever achieved before. iss 
. (1) He has suppressed or driven underground the Socialist 
and Communist parties which represented a solid block of 
fifteen million voters. ; 

(2) He has destroyed the once omnipotent Catholic party 
which since 1875 had held the balance of power in German 
political life. 

(3) He has disfranchised more than 1,000,000 German Jews 
and German citizens who are either married to Jewesses or of 
non-Aryan descent. 

(4) He has destroyed both the old federal structure erected 
by Bismarck and the new parliamentary system established 
in 1918 under the Constitution of Weimar. 

) He has wiped out the territorial boundaries of the 
Reich and has brought under the central control of the 
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Prussian Government ancient self-governing States which had 
existed long before upstart Prussia had appeared on the map 
of Europe. a ae 

(6) He has destroyed the autonomy of the Universities, the 
liberty of the Press, the right of free speech and debate and 
has insured that the only opinions which German subjects 
shall henceforth be allowed to express or to listen to are those 
opinions which are expressed through the megaphones of the 
official propagandist. 

(7) He has made “ a new deal ” with the peasants and the 
workers and has launched countless schemes of economic 
reconstruction. He has established labour camps in every part 
of the Reich and on paper, at least, he has succeeded in 
reducing unemployment. 

(8) By negotiating a ten years’ Peace Pact with Poland he 
has temporarily settled the most “difficult” of German 
problems, he has broken up the French-Polish Alliance and 
has enlisted the Poles as the allies of Germany against the 
common Bolshevik enemy. 

(9) In defiance of Europe, notwithstanding a depleted 
treasury, notwithstanding an acute and growing economic 
depression, he has built up a formidable new army and a 
magnificent air fleet, for the purpose of compelling a suspicious 
and hostile world to surrender to German claims. 

Whatever one may think of those political achievements 
and of the methods by which they have been obtained, we 
cannot help admiring the marvellous efficiency of the team 
work, the perfection of the party machine, the cleverness of 
the propaganda. Nor can we help admiring the magnetic 
personality of the Fuhrer, his uncanny understanding of mass 
psychology, his titanic and devastating energy, his frenzied 
courage. The weird nocturnal flight of June 1934, the sudden 
swoop from the Rhineland to the capital of Bavaria, the 
dramatic arrest of his supporters who had become his bitterest 
enemies, the concerted and simultaneous massacre in Munich 
and Berlin, are as typical of the new policy and of the new 
methods as the Reichstag Fire Trial or the murder of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss. Hitler may have temporarily failed in Austria 
and in Italy, but in Germany he has ruthlessly and triumph- 
antly removed every obstacle in his path. Like Mussolini and 
Lenin he has achieved everything which he set himself to 
accomplish. 
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It has to be remembered, however, that so far, notwith- 
standing the apparent-success of his multitudinous schemes, 
Hitler has antagonised every organised body in Germany and 
has only managed to carry out the first part of his plan. 
He has indeed laid down the political foundations of German 
unity. But the fierce rebellion in the very ranks of his own 
followers, a rebellion whose gravity can be measured by the 
merciless cruelty of the repression, the persistent seriousness 
of the economic situation, and the almost unanimous reproba- 
tion of the outside world, must have convinced the leader that 
his political position remains perilously precarious, that the 
opposition may again rise up in arms against him, and that the 
future of his government must continue to be in jeopardy, 
unless he succeeds in mobilising all the moral and religious 
forces of the German people in the service of National 
Socialism, unless he appears to the nation as the victorious 
champion of a crusade for the regeneration of the German 
race, and for the supremacy of the “ German Kultur.” 

In that crusade, Dr. Goebbels and Dr. Rosenberg, the St. 
Peter and St. Paul of the new Nazi dispensation, acting in 
concert with, and under the guidance of the Fihrer, have a 
very definite and obvious objective. They have to attempt, in 
the furtherance of the new religion, what the Protestant 
Higher Critics had attempted to do in the name of secularism 
and rationalism. In the first place they have to rejuvenate 
what they believe to be an outworn, Christian, oriental creed, 
to expurgate it of its Jewish accretions and superstitions, to 
infuse into it the purer doctrine of the Nazi revelation and to 
bring this new mystical gospel into harmony with the political 
and moral needs of the people. In the second place they have 
to embark on the heroic adventure of establishing a new 
German National Church which shall absorb all the other 
Churches, which shall preach and proclaim the new dispensa- 
tion in every parish of the Reich and which shall accomplish 
for the spiritual unification of the German people what the 
Nazi State claims to have already accomplished for their 
political unity. 1 

Having decided to set out on this perilous adventure, 
the Leaders were fully prepared for the bitter and uncom- 
promising opposition of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
knew that the Catholic Church has never accepted and can- 
not accept the supremacy of an absolute State. She cannot 
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surrender the independence of the spiritual power. Even as in 
France she resisted Louis XIV and Napoleon, as she resisted 
the Hohenstaufen and the Hohenzollern, she is bound to 
resist the policy of the Hitler Government. In the realm of 
dogma the Catholic Church has always proclaimed and main- 
tained against the theological Higher Critics as well as against 
the unbelievers, the integrity of the Christian revelation, the 
indivisibility of the Bible, the authority and the divine 
inspiration of the Jewish Old Testament as an inseparable 
part of the Faith. Individual Catholics might fight individual 
Jews in the sphere of ethics or politics or literature or finance, 
but the Catholic Church has always condemned anti-Semitism 
on grounds of principle and religion. 

Even at a time when the Nazi Party was still struggling for 
supremacy, the Catholic hierarchy repeatedly condemned the 
extravagance of German nationalists and anti-Semites. On 
Hitler’s accession to power, the Vatican after long and 
laborious negotiation signed a Concordat in which the Catholic 
Church went to the extreme limits of concessions. But the 
treaty of peace was broken by the Nazis before it was signed, 
and the German Catholic Church had to defend itself against 
the fierce assaults of an enemy who was carried away by a 
spectacular victory and who seemed to have, on his side, the 
vast majority of the nation. 

The first great battle between the Catholic Church and the 
Nazi Government was fought in Bavaria and lasted from 
October till the end of December 1933. Already in 1931 Cardinal 
Bertram had sounded a solemn note of warning and announced 
the coming “ Kulturkampf.” Two years later, the Primate, 
Cardinal Faulhaber, the greatest Catholic authority on 
Biblical criticism, preached and broadcast a series of five 
sermons to enormous and enthusiastic congregations gathered 
in the three largest churches of Munich, and denounced and 
repudiated every one of the fundamental principles of the 
National Socialist Religion. In the first four sermons he con- 
demned the rejection of the Old Testament as a damnable 
heresy, he condemned the anti-Semitic propaganda as con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity and to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and he openly called upon his Protestant 
brethren to resist the new tyranny and to reject the new 


paganism. In the fifth and concluding sermon he denounced 
the Race Theory. 
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Exactly fifty years ago, Bismarck, at the height of his 
power and in the intoxication of victory, engaged in a similar 
Kulturkampf. He took ruthless measures to overcome a similar 
opposition. He crushed the opposition of the hierarchy by 
throwing in gaol five of the Catholic Bishops in Prussia and 
by ejecting 400 priests who had dared raise their voices 
against the government or refused to execute the new laws 
which their religion and their conscience forbade them to obey. 

Last winter as Cardinal Faulhaber continued, week after 
week and month after month, to denounce the new paganism 
and to challenge the might and majesty of the new Czsarism, 
every Bavarian citizen, whether a Catholic or a Protestant or 
a Jew, was asking himself anxiously how the Nazi Govern- 
ment was going to meet that challenge. To the amazement of 
the Bavarian Catholics and to the consternation of millions of 
indignant Nazis, no action was taken. Not only was the 
refractory Primate allowed to preach his sermons, not only 
was he allowed to hurl his ecclesiastical thunderbolts against 
the Nazi prophets. He was even allowed to print and circulate 
his attacks and sell them in hundreds of thousands of copies. 
The Roman Catholic Church had declared open war against 
the Government in the very stronghold and citadel of National 
Socialism. It had taken a vigorous offensive, but the Govern- 
ment forces refused to engage the battle. To the vigorous 
offensive of the Catholic enemy they only opposed a con- 
spiracy of silence. It was an amazing and a paradoxical 
situation. 

How shall we explain this paradox of the inaction of the 
Nazi Government and of the impunity of Cardinal Faulhaber ? 
Why did Hitler refuse to meet the challenge of the Roman 
Catholic Church ? Why, to use the famous phrase of President 
Wilson, was he “‘ too proud to fight ” the Catholics in Decem- 
ber 1933, when he is not too proud to fight the Protestants in 
October 1934? It is surely not because Hitler is himself 
nominally a Catholic. Nor is it because Munich is the capital 
of Catholic Bavaria, as well as the Holy City of Nazism. It is 
not because the stronghold of the “ Braune Haus” in the 
Brienner Strasse is overlooked by the little palace of the Papal 
Nuncio. Nor is it even because the methods adopted by 
Bismarck are supposed to have ended in disastrous failure. 
It most certainly is not because Hitler is the kind of man who 
would be afraid of resorting to extreme measures. 
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The one and sole reason why Hitler did not fight the Catho- 
lic opposition with the same weapons as Bismarck lies in the 
fact that his Nazi advisers must have convinced him that. 
there was a much more efficient way of countering and frus- 
trating the opposition of the Roman hierarchy. It would be 
bad strategy to attack the enemy line where they were 
strongest, namely on the Catholic front. On the contrary, it 
would be sound strategy to attack the enemy line at their 
weakest point, namely on the Protestant front. For the 
Catholic forces were united whilst the Protestant forces were 
divided. But it would be possible to take advantage of those 
divisions and to rally them against the Catholic enemy. Dr. 
Goebbels and Dr. Rosenberg were absolutely confident that 
if Hitler succeeded in reviving the old religious feud between 
Romanism and Protestantism, the future of the new German 
National Church would be assured. 

There were a great many plausible reasons in favour of such 
a machiavellian policy. And the chances of success seemed to 
be much greater than any risks of failure. In the first place, 
the Lutheran Church might be trusted in the end to submit 
and to close their ranks against the old enemy. Before the 
war the Lutheran Church had been an Established State 
Church, its spiritual power had been subordinate to the 
temporal power and the Kaiser had been the “ Summus 
Episcopus.” The old principle “ Cujus regio, illius religio” 
still prevailed. After the war and under the Constitution of 
Weimar the Lutheran Church became a free Church, but 
without any of the traditions of political freedom. All German 
history shows that in any grave conflict with the State the 
German Protestant Churches have seldom protested, that the 
religion of the State has always determined the religion of 
the subject, and that in the end they have always either 
yielded to pressure or surrendered to force. 

In the second place, the Lutheran Churches were more pro- 
foundly divided in doctrine and to outward appearance they 
were much weaker to-day and much less inclined to fight than 
they had been for generations. A hundred years of negative 
Higher Criticism had undermined the authority of the Bible, 
had unsettled the minds of the people and made them more 
amenable to an Erastian compromise. 

And, last but not least, the Lutheran Churches or at least 
considerable sections of them had been won over to the new 
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nationalist creed and especially to the anti-Semitic programme 
of the Nazi Government. It ought to be easy to coax a Church 
which prided itself on calling itself German, Evangelical and 
National, into accepting the elimination of the Jewish Testa- 
ment. How could they conscientiously object to an honest and 
thorough-going anti-Semitic policy ? Could not Hitler claim 
the authority of Luther himself ? Was not Luther the Father 
of modern anti-Semitism ? Had not many Lutheran leaders 
adopted as their motto the flaming anti-Semitic puns and 
denunciations of Dr. Martin ?—“< der Jude ist nicht ein 
Deutscher, sondern ein Tauscher; nicht ein Welscher, sondern 
ein Falscher; nicht ein Biirger, sondern ein W iirger.” Was not 
Franconia, the Protestant part of Bavaria and the stronghold 
of Julius Streicher, the most fanatic enemy of the Jews and the 
all-powerful Governor of the Province? Was not anti- 
Semitism a deep-rooted tradition of a considerable section of 
evangelical Germany? Had not Treitschke, the most elo- 
quent of Protestant historians, Paul de Lagarde, one of the 
most illustrious higher critics, and Stécker, the most influential 
preacher and Court Chaplain of pre-war Germany, all come 
forward as the leaders of an anti-Semitic and national move- 
ment within the Lutheran Church ? 

Hitler’s advisers might therefore feel themselves fully justi- 
fied in thinking that by a judicious and intensive use of anti- 
Semitic and anti-Catholic propaganda they would, in the end, 
succeed in mobilising all the sections of the Lutheran Church 
in support of the National Official Church. To understand 
and to warrant their optimism it is sufficient to take up at 
random any one of the weighty political utterances which 
have moulded anti-Semitic opinion in Germany. Whether we 
consult the classical German History of Treitschke or the 
Handbuch der Judenfrage of Dr. Fritsch which for twenty 
years has been accepted as the Gospel of the German anti- 
Semites, or the recent fanatical pamphlets of Ludendorff, or 
the Opus Magnum of Dr. Rosenberg, Dictator of the Nazi 
Press, or the Deutsche Schriften of Paul de Lagarde, or the 
Foundations of Houston Stewart Chamberlain—we shall find 
that those propaganda writings which are all addressed to the 
minds of sound Protestants and loyal patriots, have three 
invariable ‘“‘ Leitmotivs.”’ The first theme is that the Lutheran 
Church is the specific German form of Christianity; the 
second that the Jesuits whose founders, Loyola and Borgia, 
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were “ of Jewish origin ” have always been the secret allies of 
the Jews, and the third that there is nothing to choose between 
the black internationalism of Rome, the yellow inter- 
nationalism of Jerusalem and the red internationalism of 
Moscow. 

Such, then, was the policy of the Nazi Government. Such 
were their confident expectations. If that policy of Dr. 
Goebbels and Dr. Rosenberg had succeeded, if those expecta- 
tions had been realised, if the Lutheran Churches could have 
been united against the Roman Catholic Church and against 
the Jews, if the “ Semitic ” Old Testament could have been 
replaced by the Eddas and the Nordic Sagas and the Nibel- 
ungen and the divine anti-Semitic music of Wagner, the Nazi 
Government would then have achieved a threefold triumph. 
In the first place, they would have reduced to impotence the 
opposition of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. In the second 
place, they would once for all have liquidated the Jewish 
Question. And, in the third place, they would have unified 
and disciplined all the Evangelical forces and enlisted them 
in the service of National Socialism. 

The reasons sounded all very plausible. But the unexpected 
has happened. Whereas all the political parties have been 
reduced to silence and to abject submission the Evangelical 
Churches have refused to follow the anti-Semitic and anti- 
Catholic lead of the Nazi prophets; rather have they followed 
the lead of the Catholic Church. German Protestantism has 
had the courage to protest. The German non-conformists 
have refused to conform. They have refused to listen to the 
old anti-Popery battle-cries. Instead they have listened to the 
trumpet calls of Cardinal Bertram and Cardinal Faulhaber. 

Hitler has worked an amazing miracle. And the reason for 
this astounding change is simple and obvious. The Nazi 
prophets have over-reached themselves. Their extravagant 
theories and political practices made it impossible for any 
Christian leader to enter into any kind of understanding or 
co-operation or compromise with the new German Heathen- 
ism. No Evangelical clergyman can fail to see that the 
ideology of Herr Rosenberg has not the remotest resemblance 
to any conceivable form of Christianity and that, indeed, the 
new Nordic religion, the Aryan creed, as expounded in Rosen- 
berg’s Myth of the 20th century is the negation of every religious 
or moral principle which historical Christianity has ever stood 
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for and that any surrender of the German Churches to the 
Nazi gospel would be religious suicide, and the end of institu- 
tional Protestantism. 

It is too early to predict whether the Protestant leaders will 
stand fast and remain united till the end in their opposition to 
the German Church. If they hold out, the Hitler Government 
must either resort to extreme measures or it must surrender. 
In either alternative and whatever may be the issue of the 
conflict, the consequences will be fatal to the Hitler régime, 
and its moral foundations will be undermined. In last resort, 
the authority of Hitler depends on the acceptance by the mass 
of the German people of the fundamental principles of the 
Nazi creed. For we must emphasise once again that Hitlerism 
is much more than a mere political system, it is a mystical 
religion. Its prestige is not based on any military victory. Nor 
is it based on any spectacular material achievement. On the 
contrary, the prestige of Germany abroad is lower to-day than 
it was years ago and the economic outlook is much darker. 
The German people are only accepting the moral boycott of 
the outside world, the loss of their civil liberties, and their 
severe economic sufferings, because a large section of them are 
still firmly convinced that Hitler is the chosen instrument of 
Providence. This naive belief which was still so strong twelve 
months ago has been shaken by the insane spiritual experi- 
ment of a “ German National Church.” Spiritual forces have 
been released which for generations had been dormant. 

The Kulturkampf, for the first time, is opening the eyes of 
the common man. It is bringing home to millions of honest 
and simple-minded Germans that Hitlerism, so far from 
uniting the German people, is dividing them, that so far from 
lifting them to a higher plane of civilisation, it is plunging 
them back into barbarism. For the first time millions of 
Germans are beginning to understand that the Nordic Race 
theory is only a new form of that old “ Selbstueberhebung,” 
that hysterical megalomania which brought about the 
catastrophe of 1914. They are beginning to understand that 
the present ruthless suppression of all political and spiritual 
freedom is but an aggravated form of the old despotism which 
was tried and which failed in the Great War. 

CHARLES SAROLEA. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS: THE TASK OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


HE influence of second thoughts upon the course of 
history is a fascinating subject. Last November the 
Foreign Secretary, in “a very unfortunate speech ” in 
the House of Commons, had affronted those elements of the 
centre and of the left who had united to promote the Peace 
Ballot in this country: he had created the impression, in 
capitals as remote from one another as Paris and Stockholm, 
that the British Government was more partial to the manu- 
facturers of arms than to the disarmament movement. Quick 
to sense the harm which he had unwittingly caused, Sir John 
Simon had the courage to do Parliamentary penance for it a 
few days later. We see in the Royal Commission on the 
Manufacture of and Trade in Arms, which he promised in 
his second speech, the first-fruits of this repentance. 

The Commission, which is about to face its formidable task, 
has had a mixed reception from the public. Any suspicion 
that its members might be in sympathy with the armaments 
industry has been dispelled by the scorn which that industry’s 
most vocal mouthpiece, Mr. C. G. Grey, has hastened to pour 
upon them in The Aeroplane, which he edits with such gusto. 
Pacifists have welcomed the Royal Commission as a satisfac- 
tion of the demand, voiced by the News Chronicle and the 
Daily Herald, for some British equivalent of the revelations 
made by the Senatorial Enquiry in Washington. They do not, 
however, seem to be very clear what constructive measure 
they want the Commission to recommend. The League of 
Nations Union has so far maintained a discreet silence. It will 
no doubt accept the Commission’s invitation to present 
evidence, and that evidence may be expected to relate to the 
international character of the armament industry and the 
stumbling-blocks which it is believed to strew in the paths of 
peace. But one of the Union’s main objects has always been 
to bring about the restriction of military armaments not on 
the national but on the international plane. It is more con- 
cerned at the present time to prevent a frustration of the 
American initiative at Geneva in favour of an international 
convention for the regulation of the arms traffic, than to 
suggest the domestic legislation which, in the United King- 
dom, would be best designed to give effect to the convention. 
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But, whatever be the real intention of the Government in 
establishing the Commission, however various the expecta- 
tions of its findings, a fair examination on broad principles of 
the system under which war material is at present produced 
and sold will undoubtedly do nothing but good. The per- 
sonnel of the Commission ensures the fairness of its enquiry.* 
The members have been derided as having no expert know- 
ledge of the production of arms and munitions. That is their 
principal merit. They are an ordinary English judge and an 
ordinary English jury: and that is high praise. 

The terms of reference of the Royal Commission are 
sufficiently wide, though its powers are not so sweeping as 
those of the American Senatorial Commission. In the first 
place it is to report upon the practicability and desirability of 
the much-canvassed “ prohibition of private manufacture of 
and trade in arms.” Secondly it is to consider what can use- 
fully be done “‘ to remove or minimise the kinds of objections 
to which private manufacture is stated in Article 8 (5) of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations to be open.” Thirdly it 
is to examine the present British system of export licences 
and recommend any necessary modification of it. It will be 
observed that were the answer of the Commissioners, under 
the first head, to be unreservedly in favour of a state mono- 
poly of manufacture and sale, the questions raised under the 
second head would fall. 

There exists a whole literature upon the malefactions, real 
and supposed, of the armament manufacturers ;f we need not 
elaborate them here. The controversy between the defenders 
and opponents of the existing state of affairs seldom reaches a 
very high level. The disingenuous methods of the apologists 
of the armourers is equalled by the naivety of those who 
assume (as do most of their critics) that the only alternative 
to the present free play of commercial interests is complete 
nationalisation and that this is necessarily a desirable con- 
summation. We are all familiar with the bloated capitalist 


* Sir John Eldon Bankes, G.C.B. (Chairman), Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, O.B.E., Sir Thomas Allen, Sir Kenneth Lee, H. C. Gutteridge, Esq., 
J. A. Spender, Esq. : 

+ Those with a taste for denunciation are referred to The Secret International and 
Patriotism Ltd. of the Union of Democratic Control, or to Mr. P. J. Noel Baker’s 
Hawkers of Death. An excellent and fully documented analysis of the United States 
Senate Enquiry entitled The Munitions Industry is published by the Geneva Research 
Centre. Profit in Arms is the League of Nations Union’s selection of the evidence. 
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who habitually adorns the Russian Communist poster : top- 
hat on head, cigar in mouth, he stuffs his pockets with gold 
while the toiling proletariat grind out shells for his profit and 
their destruction. It is the cynic’s consolation to reflect that 
such caricatures are the handiwork of a government which, in 
a short space of time, has built up the greatest army and the 
greatest air force in the world through a system of the most 
complete state monopoly. Out of the frying-pan into the fire! 

With this object-lesson before us, we shall beware of believ- 
ing that a mere change in the methods by which the apparatus 
of modern warfare is produced will itself either reduce arma- 
ments or promote peace. The controversy over the nationali- 
sation of armament manufacture is an important one ; but it 
is only of relative importance. Of far greater moment is the 
question whether the foreign policy of a nation is firmly 
devoted to the promotion and consolidation of peace. If it is, 
it may well be advantageous for the government itself to 
manufacture the minimum of war material which it requires, 
and to remove from private individuals and firms the tempta- 
tion to create and stimulate the demand for armaments of this 
type or that in different parts of the world. A great deal must 
also depend upon the degree to which the constitution of a 
state allows public opinion to exercise a control over military 
preparations. If truly representative government obtains— 
there are relics of it in Great Britain, France and the United 
States ; if Parliament’s power of the purse is a reality, and if 
ministers can be required to answer to Parliament for the 
conduct of any permanent official, then it is arguable that a 
state monopoly might operate as a means of restricting rather 
than expanding national armaments. But if the contrary 
conditions obtain ; if the state is controlled (as in not a few 
great countries to-day) by an absolute ruler or a clique 
inclined to the pursuit of national prestige, not averse to 
military adventure, and resentful of international interference, 
very different consequences may ensue. In these circumstances 
it would appear that a complete monopoly of the manufacture 
of arms, so far from facilitating international control and 
making it more difficult to precipitate war, would do little but 
increase the power of the government to prepare aggression in 
an atmosphere of secrecy, enforced with the penalties of high 
treason. Those who doubt these conclusions are recom- 
mended to study recent German laws upon the divulging of 
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military secrets. Further, it is pardonable for students of 
bureaucracy to ask whether, if public servants themselves 
are engaged, not in watching and controlling private manu- 
facturers and traders, but in producing and exporting arms 
themselves, they will be particularly diligent to detect, or to 
assist the international authority in detecting abuses. Quis 
custodtat tpsos custodes ? 

Such are the advantages and disadvantages of the state 
monopoly of the manufacture of and trade in arms which the 
Royal Commission will doubtless have to weigh, together with 
those less important considerations which have bobbed up 
monotonously in international discussions, from the First 
Subcommittee on the Manufacture of Arms of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission in 1921 to the rival memoranda* of the 
advocates and opponents of nationalisation laid before the 
appropriate committee of the Disarmament Conference in 
1933. Of these less important arguments—for most of them 
are little more than debating points—one raises an apparently 
serious difficulty. It consists in the intermingling of the manu- 
facture of objects for military purposes and of objects for 
peaceful purposes, and the use of the same raw materials or 
semi-finished products for both. At what stage is the distinc- 
tion to be made? A careful reportt of a non-party Committee 
of the League of Nations Union examines this problem in some 
detail. It adopts the definition of the Danish, French, Polish 
and Spanish memorandum of March 1933: 


The abolition of arms manufacture is not designed to concen- 
trate in the hands of the State all manufacture that might serve 
to produce arms. The sole object is to reserve to the State that 
part of industrial production whereby a product undergoes the 
first transformation which renders it unfit for pacific purposes and 
destines it exclusively for military use. 


The report gives in an appendix concrete examples of the stage 
at which manufacture would pass under the direct management 
of the state. But the question whether, and to what extent, 
state monopoly can usefully be introduced is after all one 
which each country must decide for itself, taking into account 


*Pro: Memorandum of the Danish, French, Polish and Spanish Delegations 
(Conf. D/C.G. 148). P o 
Con: Memorandum of the American, Belgian, British, German and Italian Delega- 
tions (Conf. D/C.G. 148). 
+ The Manufacture of Arms, Pamphlet No. 359. 1d. 
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political conditions and traditions and the character of the 
national economy. 

If nationalisation is not found to be practicable, there are 
many who believe that the evil effects of the private manu- 
facture of and traffic in arms can be obviated by strict 
measures of national and international control analogous to 
those established by the Convention of July 13th, 1931, on the 
Manufacture and Distribution of Dangerous Drugs and the 
municipal legislation by which it is implemented. The great 
merit of the Draft Convention upon “ the Regulation and 
Control of the Manufacture of and Trade in Arms and the 
Establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Commission,” 
proposed on November 2zoth last by Mr. Roosevelt’s Govern- 
ment, and now being debated at Geneva, is that it is equally 
applicable whether its signatories have their arms manu- 
factured in state arsenals, in private factories, or in both. This 
is the third of three general treaties* which have been framed 
since the end of the war, to put a check upon the international 
trade in arms and ammunition. The first two—the Conven- 
tion of St. Germain-en-Laye of September roth, 1919, and the 
Traffic in Arms Convention of June 17th, 1925—failed to 
come into operation, ironically enough, largely owing to the 
obtuseness of the American Senate. It will be a tragedy if the 
roles are now reversed, and Lord Stanhope is allowed to 
drown Mr. Roosevelt’s new-born convention with cold water. 

Briefly the new Treaty, which, except for the Italians, 
Poles and British, has received the support of all the delega- 
tions at Geneva, establishes a definition of arms, a system of 
licences for manufacture, export and import, and a system of 
international supervision and inspection, operated by a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission. The fundamental 
provision is that contained in Article 2: 

The manufacture of and trade in arms and implements of war 
being matters of interest to public international order, the High 
Contracting Parties assume entire responsibility for the control of 
these matters in the territories under their respective jurisdictions. 


The signatory Powers are to permit no manufacture without a 
Government licence, valid for not more than five years at a 
time. They are to inform the Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission set up at Geneva of the licences issued, of the orders 


*For the text of these and previous proposals see the newly published Oficial 
Documents on the Traffic in Arms, L.N.U. 2s. 
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received from foreign sources, within a month of their reaching 
the works, and of the armaments actually manufactured. 
Arms may only be exported to a government, or to a public 
authority empowered by it to receive the consignments, and 
copies of the export licences must be forwarded to the Com- 
mission. One member of this body is to be appointed by each 
contracting party: substitutes and experts may accompany 
the members, and the Commission as a whole may co-opt 
experts. It may hear any witnesses or consult any persons who 
can throw light on its task. The duties of the Commission are 
to examine, co-ordinate and publish quarterly the information 
obtained from the signatories. It shall establish a permanent 
and automatic system of supervision, and conduct local in- 
vestigations to establish the accuracy of the returns made by 
governments and to examine the efficacy of the national con- 
trol exercised by them over the armaments industry. 

It is against local inspection that the British Government 
(who had accepted it as part of a General Disarmament 
Treaty) have unexpectedly jibbed. They have also proposed 
that, if a Permanent Disarmament Commission is to be set up, 
it should be the subject of a separate instrument—a device, 
their critics declare, for postponing it to the Greek Kalends. 
This is not a detail which fits very neatly into the picture of a 
righteous Britain constantly striving in the face of an un- 
righteous and unresponsive world to promote disarmament. 

There is, however, this important question raised by Lord 
Stanhope’s observations in the Geneva Committee. Can such 
detailed regulations, national and international, of the making 
and disposal of arms do much good if they are unrelated to 
any limitations either upon the quantity or quality of arma- 
ments which nations may possess? True, the machinery of 
the American Convention, once established, would make it 
easier for a world-wide embargo to be placed quickly upon the 
export of arms to a country at war or threatening aggression ; 
the mere fact of publicity for orders and shipments would 
also have a salutary effect. But if nations may, without viola- 
tion of international law, accumulate an indefinite number of 
guns or tanks or aeroplanes, by what criterion is the Per- 
manent Commission or public opinion to judge a government’s 
behaviour ? Obviously, restrictions upon the traffic in arms 
would be far more valuable if they formed part of a general 
treaty for the reduction and limitation of national armaments. 
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Meanwhile, public opinion in Great Britain, the United 
States and France is becoming more and more roused against 
those interests which unquestionably have been deriving profit 
from the deterioration of international relations. The appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission, like that of the Senatorial 
Committee, is evidence of the depth of this public feeling, 
which governments can no longer ignore. The circumstances 
are, therefore, favourable to the introduction internationally 
of some restriction upon the making and peddling of lethal 
weapons and ammunition for private profit, even if it be only 
a small beginning. Simply by dragging the arms traffic into 
the light of day, as Mr. Roosevelt’s Convention would do, 
something would be achieved. We believe it to be the only 
feasible measure at the present moment. It would embody 
in international law provisions which could easily be inte- 
grated into a general treaty for the limitation of armaments 
if and when it can be concluded. And they would inevitably 
stimulate a public demand for more drastic restrictions, such 
as penal legislation against the advertisement and touting of 
armaments by the manufacturers’ agents. We believe that 
the least which public opinion expects of the Royal Com- 
mission, under its second and third terms of reference, is a 
recommendation in favour of the signature and ratification 
of the American Draft Convention with the consequent 
modification (very slight) of our domestic legislation. If they 
feel bold enough to go a little farther, let them consider the 
excellent proposal made in the majority report of the Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission of the League of Nations eleven 
years ago y 


The holder of a licence (to manufacture arms or ammunition) 
must not be in a position to influence a newspaper, either by owning 
a sufficient proportion of its capital or by holding any post what- 
ever in its offices. This measure shall apply equally to all directors, 
managers and high officials of the firm holding the licence. 

The holder of a licence must agree not to carry on propaganda of 
any kind relating to the war material for which a licence has been 
granted. 

The exercise of a legislative mandate is declared to be incom- 
patible with the simultaneous exercise of the function of director 
or manager of a private enterprise engaged in the manufacture of 
war material holding contracts with the state. 


Joun Eppstein. 


LEOPOLD II, KING OF THE BELGIANS.* 
ss NOTORIOUSLY dissolute monarch,” the Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica, which is not much given to strong 

language, says of Leopold II of Belgium. Is this an 
unduly harsh judgment ? Was King Leopold really as black 
as he was painted by a thousand hostile pens? Or may we 
think of him rather—as his champions would fain persuade 
us—as a great statesman, pitiably unfortunate in his private 
life and certainly no saint, but no extraordinary sinner? Let 
us try to see him with the eyes, if not of a Recording Angel, at 
least of open-minded and charitable fellow mortals, conscious 
that we are more sinners than saints ourselves. 

The worst that has been said of the King has been skilfully 
reformulated quite recently in a book entitled Leopold the 
Unloved by a Swiss writer, Ludwig Bauer. The case for the 
defence was also set forth afresh not long ago by a biographer 
who knew the King well, Count Louis de Lichtervelde, pub- 
lished in an English edition in 1929. Let us listen first to Mr. 
Bauer. Here are a few typical sentences from a chapter in 
which he deals with the darkest side of Leopold’s record, his 
attitude towards the Congo: 

. . . For him a nigger was merely a biped who was to help him 
build up his empire and to provide him with lots of money. 
Although he had said many fine things about the uplifting of the 
blacks and about the light he wanted to bring into Darkest Africa, 
the only purpose of his oratory had been to win over Europeans 
so that they could not put obstacles in his way ; he told his fellow 
whites the things they wanted to hear. It never entered his head 
that he had given pledges which ought to be kept, not merely 
because a promise is a promise, not merely because it was to those 
promises he owed his empire, but simply as a fraternal and human 
duty. Leopold never troubled his imagination to present to himself 
the Congo nigger in actuality. These black subjects of his were 
mere shadowy beings who collected rubber and carried loads, so 
that he might press onwards towards the Nile and in Europe might 
build stately edifices. 

A great portion of Mr. Bauer’s book is devoted to Leopold’s 
hypocrisy, callousness and unscrupulousness over the Congo, 
but he has much to say also about the King’s other alleged 
vices and shortcomings, in particular his cynical and ungrate- 
ful handling of his Ministers and associates generally ; the 

* April gth, 1835-December 17th, 1909. 
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selfishness and inhumanity shown in his treatment of his wife 
and daughters and all his household ; and the vulgarity and 
frivolity of his many amours. It was one of the King’s “ rules 
of life never to praise,” Mr. Bauer declares ; he could “ never 
suppress a malicious utterance”; “he never loved his 
fellows ; never had he wished to do them good ” ; ‘‘ whatever 
he did, he did to promote his own power ” ; “ pride, avarice, 
revengefulness, lust ”—these, it seems, were some of his out- 
standing characteristics. The book is one long string of such 
accusations and insinuations, grave or trivial. If Leopold 
showed some fondness for his little terrier, “‘ Squibs,” it was 
“‘ perhaps because he could thus annoy his wife.” He was to 
be seen caressing it in the palace chapel during Mass on 
Sunday, and “ watching through his eyeglass how infuriated 
the Queen was.” If a pamphleteer in the ’eighties did not 
actually bring home to him, in a lampoon entitled Saligaud II, 
certain terrible charges of implication in the White Slave 
Traffic, “ it cannot be said that any moral scruples would have 
restrained the King of the Belgians from the offences attri- 
buted to him. He would have denied himself nothing that 
could bring him pleasure.” When in his old age he lived 
openly with the so-called Baroness Vaughan, the “ vulgar and 
quarrelsome Parisian street-walker”? whom he eventually 
married, he “ never felt that his dignity was compromised by 
the liaison.” Such is the picture painted of Leopold by his 
latest biographer, and it has been accepted as trustworthy by 
many reviewers of the book in leading English papers. 

The English (or, to be precise, American) version of Count 
Louis de Lichtervelde’s work was undertaken avowedly with 
a view to correcting the hostile estimate of King Leopold’s 
character and career which the translators, Professor Thomas 
H. Read and Mr. H. Russell Read, found still prevalent in 
1929. The weak point about this book is that it does not really 
grapple with the King’s assailants. It takes the line that they 
may be disregarded. The Count’s translators thus sum up his 
method in their Preface : 


. . . Few in Great Britain and America know of Leopold as 
anything more than a picturesque old man with an enormous 
beard, whose love affairs and African exploitations made “ news ” 
a quarter of a century ago. That he was also that rarest of products, 
an able King; that he was a match for Bismarck in diplomacy ; 
that he possessed astonishing foresight and equally astonishing 
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persistency in the pursuit of his aims and that these aims were 
genuinely patriotic and essentially unselfish scarcely anyone 
realises. In Belgium, on the contrary, public opinion, long divided, 
has come to accept these facts almost unanimously. The author 
has only expressed, with supporting documentation, the current 
opinion of his countrymen upon their second monarch. 


There is much interesting matter, excellently set forth, in 
Count Louis de Lichtervelde’s volume, but the portrait he 
paints of the King is sometimes rose-tinted to a really comical 
degree. Leopold’s mother, Queen Louise-Marie, we are told, 
“ inculcated in her son Christian sentiments which marked his 
youth and persisted through a troubled life.” At the time of 
his coronation what most struck a French observer was “‘ the 
air of natural goodness spread over his whole person ” and 
“ his noble and gentle face.” Leopold I, the first King of the 
Belgians, had been “ a product of that princely internationale 
which formerly permitted nations to be drawn together 
through their kings. His attachment to the country of his 
adoption was due to his high sentiment of kingly duty.” His 
son, “‘ a citizen of Brussels by birth, brought up in the Belgian 
atmosphere,” had pledged to the country an “ exalted love ” 
and cherished Belgium “ with the worthy preference of a 
great lord for the land of his family.” And, in illustration at 
once of the young King’s dynastic feeling and of his lofty 
idealism, the Count, without a smile, cites a letter which 
Leopold wrote when still only Duc de Brabant to the ill-fated 
Archduke Maximilian, wherein he expressed the hope of 
seeing “ the Hapsburgs, united with the Coburgs,” give free 
rein to “ their legitimate passion to do good to all kinds of 
people.” 

Such sentiments are not out of keeping with the high- 
minded and patriotic sovereign whom Count Louis de Lichter- 
velde proceeds to depict for us: miserable in his marriage, 
bereft of the young son to whom he was devoted, but too much 
absorbed in affairs of state to allow personal misfortunes to 
crush him ; and as we turn over the pages we find ample and 
convincing evidence of Leopold’s unceasing and far-sighted 
efforts for the public good. The scandalous tales regarding his 
liaisons are brushed aside as undeserving of notice. Nor does 
the Count condescend to deal with the accusations against the 
King of cynical ingratitude towards fellow workers, but he 
recounts incidents which do certainly seem in great measure 
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to refute them. In an enlightening chapter, for instance, 
entitled “ The King and the Parties,” we are told how Leopold, 
touched by the devoted co-operation given him by the Belgian 
Premier, M. Beernaert, at a period when his African venture 
was in serious jeopardy, wrote to him: “ if the Congo exists, 
it is thanks to you” ; and we are reminded of the deep grief 
he showed when M. Beernaert subsequently resigned. ‘‘ When 
in 1894, in spite of all his entreaties, he saw himself obliged to 
accept a resignation which he had sometimes in moments of 
impatience and controversy desired, he was overcome by 
emotion. His voice was subdued, he bowed his head, and 
leaning on the table of the Council he broke into sobs.” 
Recovering himself, the King said: ‘I cannot find words 
sufficiently to express my gratitude for the services which 
during six consecutive years M. Beernaert has rendered his 
country and his King by his work, his talent and his incom- 
parable devotion.” 

In dealing with the Congo this biographer of King Leopold 
treats of it from first to last as a great enterprise undertaken 
and conscientiously carried out for the welfare of Belgium and 
in the interests of humanitarianism and science. Leopold’s 
censors forget two things, he says: “ colonisation requires 
long effort and the foundation of an empire is not a job for 
tender minds.” And he tells this story : 


. . . Speaking one day with a missionary bishop about the 
abuses charged to his administration, Leopold II said: ‘‘ Without 
doubt, Monseigneur, that is sad, very sad, but one cannot accom- 
plish a great work without doing evil. You build a cathedral ; 
during its construction there inevitably occur many regrettable 
incidents. There will be injustices, accidents, disputes, sometimes 
violent fights. Insults and blasphemies will be heard, but in the 
end the monument is completed to the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls.” 


It was the same thing with the Congo! And the Count himself 
proceeds to show how all has ended happily! 


. . . The errors of Leopold II [he writes] have been atoned for 
and the good he did lives and multiplies itself. At the present hour 
is not the Congo the most solid guarantee of the resurrection of 
Belgium after the disasters of the war? The Katanga produces 
already nearly 80,000 tons of copper a year. The whole colony 
with its natural resources—tin, cobalt, cotton and oil—with its 
mines of coal, gold and precious stones, and with its radium, will 
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soon achieve the economic independence of the mother country. 
The native population will gradually become large buyers of the 
products of Belgian industry. The introduction of machinery for 
new industries, the construction of railroads, the new equipment of 
the river lines will absorb an increasing portion of Belgian national 
effort. The Congo enterprise has turned out to be, as the King 
announced in 1899, “ a work of foresight and perhaps of salvation.” 


There is something to be said for Count Louis de Lichter- 
velde’s disinclination to dwell at any length in this volume on 
the disreputable side of King Leopold’s private life, for it does 
not seem to have had much influence on his reign. A detached 
observer, the late Sir Arthur Hardinge, who was British 
Minister in Brussels for some years, says in his book, 4 
Diplomatist in Europe, that the only Belgians who seemed to 
be especially shocked by the King’s moral delinquencies were 
a section of the Catholic party, representing the devout middle 
class. ‘‘ The general tendency,” he says, “ of the ultra-radical 
artisan, who had no religious convictions and had been 
taught by socialism to reject the old conceptions of marriage 
and morality, was to shrug his shoulders and say of the King: 
‘ I] a bien le droit de s’amuser comme un autre. A sa place je 
ferats autant”” And Sir Arthur Hardinge proceeds to recall a 
story which used to be told with keen relish by the more 
tolerant type of Belgian—the story how, on one occasion, a 
clerical dignitary—“ the Dean of Ostend ” Sir Arthur styles 
him with doubtful accuracy—ventured to remonstrate with 
Leopold on the scandalous life he was reputed to be living. 


. . . The King turned a piercing blue eye on him [Sir Arthur 
writes], and asked if he himself believed these statements, and, if 
so, what steps he had taken to verify them. The Dean, a timid 
man, lost his head and could only stammer, “ Mais non, Sire, 
seulement lon prétend, Pon raconte, il a été avéré....” “Lon 
prétend, l’on raconie /” interrupted His Majesty. “ Eh bien, M. le 
Doyen, on est venu me raconter une histoire du méme genre sur votre 
compte. On me parlait dune liaison . . . calmez-vous, M. le 
Doyen,” continued the King, as the blushing Dean, amidst the 
shocked looks of the Chapter, poured forth agitated and quite 
sincere protestations of innocence, “je nat pas ajouté fot a cette 
histoire. Vous voyez, messieurs, que j’at plus de charité chrétienne 


que vous! “a 


Sir Arthur Hardinge himself enjoyed evidently the way in 
which the ready-witted old reprobate brazened it out. Everyone 
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knew that the King was unhappy in his home life and that 
this did not prevent him from working energetically and 
conscientiously for the welfare of Belgium. His unseemly dis- 
tractions did not much matter. That was the view of most of 
his ownsubjects. Perhaps asympathetic biographer is justified, 
therefore, in dispatching the whole theme in a few sentences. 
But it is otherwise with the tremendous question of the 
Congo. Count Louis de Lichtervelde would like to dismiss the 
late E. D. Morel as “ an Englishman of French origin but a 
proved Germanophile,” whose “ unbelievable calumnies ” no 
longer call for refutation : I have cited one of the passages in 
which he himself seeks to dispose of them. In making so light 
of that epoch-making book, Red Rubber, and all the other 
Congo publications by which Morel won his fame as one of 
the two or three most formidable pamphleteers in the entire 
history of the Press, the Count shirks a great opportunity. 
There have been few more dramatic episodes in modern times 
than the long and desperate duel between Leopold II, King 
of the Belgians, and the unknown Liverpool shipping clerk, 
forty years his junior. One of Morel’s associates, Mr. William 
Walsh, thus summarises it from the standpoint of an admirer, 
and Morel’s admirers in those days were to be counted by the 
million : 

. . . Here may be seen the romantic spectacle of a young man in 
a shipping office—just one-and-twenty—setting out on a mighty 
crusade which was to extend over many years, to shake three 
continents, to hurl an iniquitous King from a usurped throne, to 
thwart the schemes of commercial and financial corporations com- 
posed of the wealthiest and most powerful concessionaires in the 
world, to save millions of lives that otherwise were doomed to 
outrage and death, and to restore some measure of their lands and 
liberties to millions more ; and to do all this with a simplicity and 
lack of self-consciousness which is the mark of true greatness 
and which our pious fathers would have ascribed to the leading 

of Providence.* 


The Times (December gth, 1902) thus summed up the whole 
matter : 

. . . The sufferings of which the picture was given to the world 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin are as nothing to those which Mr. Mor«l 
represents to be the habitual accompaniment of the acquisition 
of rubber and ivory by the Belgian companies. 


* The “In Memoriam” issue of Unity, Vol. XCIV, No. 17, January 12th 
devoted to E. D. Morel. % ? 1 J MY » 1925, 
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Perhaps Morel exaggerated—there is room even now for a 
dispassionate and thoroughgoing inquiry into his charges ; 
but, outside the narrow circle of the King’s out-and-out 
Belgian supporters, Leopold II still stands convicted of a 
great crime, and it will take a stronger and bolder pen than 
Count Louis de Lichtervelde’s to vindicate him. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is idle to talk of any possible vindication. Perhaps, 
really, the fairest and most effective thing that can be said on 
the King’s behalf is that he did not sin much more grievously 
than many other contemporary exploiters of native labour, 
and that not all his censors can afford to throw stones at him.” 

FrEeDERIC WHYTE. 


MOSES MAIMONIDES. 
OSES BEN MAIMON, commonly known as 


Maimonides, was born on the eve of the Passover, 1135. 

The 800th anniversary of his birth, which is being cele- 
brated in many places, is worthy of recall, for in the records of 
the Middle Ages he stands out as the greatest Jewish thinker 
and one of the determining influences in the Christian 
scholastic philosophy. His name, with its combination of 
Hebrew and Arabic—Maimon being the Arabic for Benedict— 
and its Greek patronymic, is significant of his place in the 
history of thought. He was the supreme Jewish Aristotelian, 
and the fairest flower of Arab-Jewish culture. He was con- 
temporary with, though somewhat younger than, the out- 
standing Arab philosopher Ibn Rushd, whose name is dis- 
guised in European annals as Averroes. They were both born 
in Moorish Cordova and nurtured in that centre of Islamic- 
Jewish civilisation. They both sought to combine the 
Hebraism of their creed with the Hellenism of Aristotle, to 
harmonise rational and religious ideas, science and revelation. 
They were forerunners of the Christian teaching which, a 
century later, inspired the Schools of the Latin countries. 
Maimonides read the writings of the other on the works of 
Aristotle and observed that they had much truth. Later 
historians, reckless of chronology, suggested that Ibn Rushd 
was at one time sheltered by Maimonides. Their lines fell in 
different places ; Averroes was a statesman in his native land, 
Maimonides tasted the bitterness of exile from the days of his 
childhood. 

The Jews of the Dispersion have tended to congregate in the 
intellectual capitals of the world ; first at Alexandria, then at 
Rome, and, in the early centuries of the Middle Ages, at 
Cordova. Starting there in the middle of the tenth century an 
Arab-Jewish civilisation was spread through the Iberian 
Peninsula, and developed happily for two hundred years. It 
was rendered possible by a peaceful interlude in the advance 
of Islam which, in the seductive climate of Andalusia, 
sheathed the sword and betook itself to the humanities. But 
in the pursuit of the beautiful the Moors lost their vigour ; 
and waves of ruder conquerors burst from over the sea upon 
their cities. Maimonides had barely attained the age of 
thirteen when the puritan Almohades who, like the Ikhwan of 
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our day in the heart of Arabia, preached a Holy War against 
all unbelievers and half-believers, carried their militant faith 
from Morocco to Spain, and captured Cordova. Jewish life 
and Jewish learning were exiled, for the choice was given 
between apostasy, the sword, or exile. Maimon and his sons 
preferred to follow Judaism in exile ; they moved from town 
to town which had not yet fallen to the invader, till finally they 
were driven to cross to Africa and settle at Fez. There, 
indeed, the Almohades held sway, but were less oppressive 
to other beliefs. Yet the observance of Judaism was only 
possible by concealment. And after a few years the family 
continued their wandering and took vessel to Palestine. The 
lure of the land of Israel was strong in the Jewish poets and 
philosophers of Spain. But in that picturesque but intolerant 
age, when Cross and Crescent were joined in ceaseless war for 
the possession of Jerusalem, Palestine offered no asylum for 
the Jewish exile. The sweetest Hebrew singer of the former 
generation and of the Middle Ages, Yehuda Halevy, had gone 
there only to meet his death ; and Maimonides, after a few 
months’ sojourn in Acre, then in Christian hands and a centre 
of Levant trade, was forced to move to a securer city of refuge. 
In the rival fanaticisms aroused by the Crusades, Christendom 
in the East and Islam in the West denied a home to the Jew. 

The wanderers found in Egypt at last a resting-place where 
they could profess Judaism freely and live at peace with their 
brethren. There Maimonides spent the remaining forty years 
of his life, and became the acknowledged head of the Jewish 
community. Egypt had been ruled for more than a century 
by Fatimid Khalifs, who belonged to the Moslem heresy of 
the Shiites; but the mass of the people were orthodox 
Sunnites, and hated their heretical governors. To support 
their tottering throne the rulers sought alliance with Frankish 
Christian and Saracen in turn. Finally Saladin, nephew and 
general of the orthodox Khalif of Damascus, established his 
sway over the country and united again Eastern Islam under 
a single rule. As tolerant as he was chivalrous he put down 
religious persecution throughout his realm. Maimonides 
settled in Fostat, the old city by the side of the brilliant capital 
El Kahira (Cairo), which, supplanting his native Cordova, 
became the centre of Islamic civilisation. He abandoned 
commerce, in which the exiled family were first engaged, for 
medicine. That was the science in which the Jews throughout 
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the ages had been pre-eminent ; and he contrived, by his 
fame as physician, to take a high place in the Moslem as well 
as in the Jewish community. In turn he became medical 
adviser to the Vizier and to Saladin himself. When Saladin 
in 1187 achieved his life’s aim, and having destroyed the 
Frankish chivalry at the Horns of Hattin, captured Jeru- 
salem, he was induced by Maimonides to allow the Jews to 
return to their land. But his physician could not leave Cairo 
where, besides his daily duties at the Court, he was the guide 
and teacher of the Jewish community. He remained there to 
his death in 1204, but his body was carried to the Holy Land 
to be buried at Tiberias by the Sea of Galilee. 

In a letter of Maimonides to a Jewish sage who translated 
his principal works into Hebrew, and wished to visit him 
and sit at his feet, we have a vivid account of his daily 
hte: 


My duties to the Sultan are very heavy. I am obliged to visit 
him every day, early in the morning ; and when he or any of his 
children, or any of the inmates of his harem, are indisposed, I dare 
not quit Kahira, but must stay during the greater part of the day 
in the palace. . . . I do not return to Misr (old Cairo) until the 
afternoon. Then I am almost dying with hunger. I find the ante- 
chambers filled with people, judges and bailiffs, friends and foes— 
a mixed multitude, who await the time of my return.... In 
consequence of this, no Israelite can have any private interview 
with me except on the Sabbath. On that day the whole congrega- 
tion, or at least the majority of the members, come to me after the 
morning service, when I instruct them as to their proceedings 
during the whole week ; we study together a little until noon, when 
they depart. Some of them return, and read with me after the 
afternoon service until evening prayers. In this manner I spend 
that day. 


It is interesting that, some forty years ago, the depository for 
discarded archives in the Synagogue of Fostat, where he must 
have taught on the Sabbath day, was unearthed, and in its 
hoard of treasures there were several manuscript letters of 
Maimonides himself. 

The field of action of the Jew in the age of Maimonides was 
narrowly circumscribed. He could excel in science, philosophy, 
and literature, but not in public life. The greatness of 
Maimonides is, then, to be found in his writings. His work is 
dominated by the clear purpose of introducing order and 
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reason into the life of his people, whose whole being was 
centred round their religious heritage. Judaism, like Chris- 
tianity and like Islam in the Middle Ages, was a complete 
civilisation. There was a unity about life and thought in each 
of the three communities. But while the realm of Christianity 
and Islam was territorial as well as spiritual, the realm of 
Judaism was purely spiritual and cultural. On the other hand, 
the Jews exercised in the epoch a distinctive function of being 
the intermediaries between the two other communities, be- 
tween the East and West, the carriers of cultureand philosophy 
as well as of goods and money. They were passively inter- 
national and passively national. They were knit closely together 
by their law of conduct, the Torah, developed from the Bible 
in the depository of the tradition known as the Talmud ; and 
a great teacher among them quickly found recognition through 
their widespread congregations. Maimonides consciously aimed 
at being the lawgiver, the Justinian, so to say, of his nation. He 
recognised the perilous position of a people scattered over the 
world in small communities, in parts cut off from the outside 
culture, and threatened everywhere by physical and mental 
persecution: he felt the urgent need of law and order and 
reason to prevent disintegration and obscurantism. The 
Jewish people had no Sultan or King, no ecclesiastical 
authority with power to issue decrees to the community ; but 
they were prepared to accept a leader who could expound the 
revealed law authoritatively, and bind together their com- 
munities by the force of his commanding knowledge. 
Maimonides was master of the whole Arabic culture of his 
time as well as of the Jewish lore. The Arabic civilisation was 
pre-eminent in science and philosophy ; and for two hundred 
years the Jews had taken their full part in its development. 
The writings of Maimonides are partly in the Arabic language, 
partly in Hebrew. Arabic, indeed, was the language of com- 
mon speech and intellectual study for the Jews; and his 
greatest philosophical work is written not in the Arabic but 
the Hebrew script, indicating that he designed it for his 
people. He wrote prolifically, in Arabic, too, on medical 
subjects; but that part of his work had a more ephemeral 
importance. It was his interpretation of Judaism that has 
been an abiding influence to our own day for his people, and 
was an important link in the chain of Western civilisation. It 
is contained in a trilogy which bears the symbolic titles, the 
VoL. CXLVII. 28 
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“ Siraj,” or Light, the “ Yod Hachazakah,” or Strong Hand, 
and the “ Moreh Nebuchim,”: or Guide to the Perplexed. 

The first part of the trilogy is a Commentary upon the 
Mishnah, that is, the code of the oral or traditional law, which 
was compiled in the second century of the Christian era: the 
second is a codification of the traditional law as it had been 
elaborated in the Talmud; the third is a philosophy of 
Judaism, and in its broader aspect a harmony of the mono- 
theistic conceptions of the Bible with the doctrine of Aristotle. 
The first two parts were deliberately designed to fortify the 
life of the whole Jewish people. 


“Disasters,” he wrote, “ follow one another in our days. The 
need of the moment sets aside everything else. The wisdom of our 
sages is lost, and the learning of our scholars is hidden. . . . So I, 
Moses the son of Maimon of Spain, have girded my loins and 
studied all these works, and calculated the results issuing from 
them concerning all the commandments of the Law, in precise 
language and concisely, so that the whole of the oral tradition may 
be accessible to all in clear and intelligible words.” 


Maimonides was supreme in those qualities which were rare 
among the Jews, method and orderliness. He recognised the 
danger of excessive dialectic and speculation in their Schools, 
and sought to check it by a clear and ordered presentation of 
the legal tradition. The vast collection of the Talmud is 
consolidated and codified in fourteen books and one thousand 
chapters ; and, just as Justinian had preceded his Digest of 
the Roman law with a text-book of the principles, so the 
Jewish codifier tabulated the law of practical conduct in a 
Book of the Commandments. 

It is the third part of the trilogy, however, by which 
Maimonides became a world figure. It was written for a 
smaller class, the select few ‘‘ in whose minds the truth of the 
Law is well established, who are perfect in conduct, but who 
are embarrassed by the apparent contradictions of philosophic 
teaching and the words of the Bible.” Its aim is to show that 
revelation and reason are at one, and that the truths of 
philosophy are not only consistent with the teachings of 
Moses and the Prophets but were anticipated by them in 
allegory. To doubt that perfect truth had once for all been 
revealed was as difficult in that age as it is for the scientific 
thinker of to-day to believe it. The sanction of metaphysical, 
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moral, and political thought was found by Jew, Christian, 
and Mohammedan in Scripture and in Aristotle. Just as Philo 
and the Church Fathers a thousand years before had sought to 
harmonise Scripture with the current Greek philosophy by 
the method of allegorical interpretation, so Ibn Rushd and 
Maimonides and, later, the Christian scholastics sought to 
read the Aristotelian metaphysics, physics, and ethics into 
their revealed books. In the last book of the Guide, Maimon- 
ides emphasised the universal value and the rational principle 
underlying each of the precepts of the Mosaic Law. Judaism 
was not to cease to be legal in becoming philosophical. But 
beyond the observance of the precepts he declared that the 
good life consisted in the intellectual contemplation of God, 
which passed in turn into perfect love—what Spinoza called 
later the Amor Intellectualis Det. 

Neither the form nor the content of medieval philosophy 
finds favour with our generation. Its science appears anti- 
quated, its outlook artificial ; and, save in Dante, where it is 
enshrined in supreme poetry, it makes no permanent appeal. 
The writings of mysticism are for all ages, the writings of 
rationalism are soon dated. The Magnum Opus of Maimonides, 
then, though translated into the principal European languages, 
is not likely to be read save by the specialised scholar. In form 
it is a commentary upon the Bible, divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the metaphors, allegories, and similes of 
the Bible, and explains the nature of the universe and the 
angels ; the second explains the nature of God and the celes- 
tial bodies; the third treats of the vision of Ezekiel—which 
was revered as the Mystical Doctrine—and of the Divine 
Commandments. Maimonides accepts the Aristotelian view 
that God is the unmoved Mover, transcendental and pure 
spirit ; and the spheres are emanations of God, sentient beings 
that profoundly influence life on earth. On the other hand, he 
rejected the current belief of his age in astrology. He con- 
tended against Aristotle that the world was created, and not 
eternal; but he was not positive on that point where the 
Bible story and the philosophical view appeared to be con- 
trary. Theology was for him the primary wisdom. The 
secular sciences, mathematics, astronomy, physics and 
anatomy, were “ strange women whom he took into his house- 
hold as handmaids of his true love,” the divinely revealed 
Torah of Israel. 
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In his lifetime, already, there was dissension amongst 
Jewish teachers about his philosophical interpretation of the 
Bible. His rationalism seemed to the pietists and to the 
mystics a dangerous trend. After his death the fight waxed 
fierce. At the instance of his Jewish opponents, the Domini- 
cans ordered a public burning of his books in Paris. Then, as 
now, there were those who believed that by burning books you 
could cauterise the cancer of free thought. But his philosophy, 
no less than his codification of Judaism, won general accept- 
ance in the Jewish world; and it kept alive the light of 
reason in the Dark Ages in which his people were plunged. 
“ Never,” he wrote, “‘ should man throw his reason behind 
him, for his eyes are not at the back but at the front.” Jewish 
thinkers under his influence kept the philosophical spirit alive 
during the two centuries which were to intervene before the 
light of the Renaissance was shed upon Europe. At the time 
that the dawn of humanism began to break in Western 
Christendom, the darkness of obscurantism was deepened for 
Jewry. The Lateran Council of 1215 decreed the complete 
separation of Jew from Christian ; while the steady decline of 
the Moslem power in Spain extinguished the last hearth of 
tolerance for the Jew in Europe. It is significant that the 
Guide of Maimonides was not printed in its original Arabic till 
the nineteenth century. It was in a new lamp, so to say, that 
it became a channel of light for the Christian scholarly society. 

Translated first into Hebrew in the last year of the life of 
the author, and then from Hebrew into Latin in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, probably at the instance of the 
Emperor Frederick II, the Guide exercised a powerful influ- 
ence over the Dominican scholar Albertus Magnus, who 
frequently cites “‘ Moses the Egyptian,” and, still more sig- 
nificantly, over Thomas Aquinas, whose Summa Theologia is, 
in scope and to some extent in content, its Christian counter- 
part. It was partly through the translations of Maimonides 
and Jewish translations of Averroes, first into Hebrew and 
then again into Latin, that the Aristotelian doctrine passed 
into the thought of Western Christendom. Yet the supreme 
philosophical influence of Maimonides was centuries later on 
one of his own race, and through him on the modern world. 
Spinoza, as most other Jews with intellectual strivings, was 
nurtured on the Guide, and the influence of the teaching of 
Maimonides is apparent as well in the Theologico-Political 
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Tractate as in the Ethics. The great medievalist and the father 
of modern philosophy were far apart in method and religious 
standpoint. They were akin in their faith in reason and in 
their search for a unifying principle of life, the imitation of the 
ways of God. Spinoza, indeed, thought and wrote consciously 
for humanity. Maimonides thought and wrote consciously 
for the Jewish people; and for six hundred years from his 
death, during which they were cut off almost everywhere 
from the broad stream of intellectual life, his trilogy was for 
them the Light, the Strong Hand, and the Guide to the 
Perplexed 


Norman Bentwicu. 


AGGRESSION. 
A GGRESSION up till 1919 had a moral meaning only. 


It meant attack, and implied that the attack was un- 

justified. But as every State had the unquestioned 
legal right to go to war in order to enforce its policy, aggres- 
sion was in no sense a crime. It was merely the description 
applied by each side in a conflict to the action of its opponent, 
while its own measures were invariably called “ self-defence.” 
Yet aggression, if it was not a legal concept, was a recognisable 
fact ; it was bad behaviour, and as it usually had the result of 
arousing resistance strong enough to defeat the State which 
practised it, it was bad policy too. This is why the stigma of 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles is so bitterly resented in 
Germany ; for under it Germany accepts the responsibility 
for all the loss and damage “ to which the Allied and Associ- 
ated Governments and their nationals have been subjected as 
a consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggres- 
sion of Germany and her allies.” 

The League Covenant marks a new stage. It involves the 
surrender, by all States Members, of the right to use war to 
settle their disputes. The only exception is the remote con- 
tingency of the “ gap ” in Article 15: i.e. a failure of the 
League Council to agree after nine months’ handling of the dis- 
pute, in which case the Members reserve to themselves the 
right to take action to maintain peace and justice. As League 
States give up the right of war, so if they do make war they 
are guilty of treaty violation. Aggression thus becomes a 
crime, as between Members. It is notable that the Covenant 
makes no reservation of the right of self-defence, although 
delegates at Geneva state, every now and then, that it is un- 
impaired. None the less, when in 1925 Greece invaded Bul- 
garia and pleaded self-defence, Sir Austen Chamberlain said 
in the Council that such incidents had sometimes had serious 
consequences in the past, but— 


It would be an intolerable thing—I go so far as to say that it 
would be an affront to civilisation—if, with all the machinery of 
the League at their disposal and with the good offices of the Council 
immediately available such incidents should now lead to war- 
like operations instead of being submitted at once for peaceful 


and amicable adjustment by the countries concerned to the 
Council. 
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But when the Kellogg Pact was signed in 1928, and the great 
majority of the States of the world renounced the use of war 
as “ an instrument of national policy,” some of them, includ- 
ing the U.S.A., added notes reserving self-defence, and 
Britain excepted some special regions for whose security she 
felt responsible. 

It might, therefore, be supposed that the Covenant does not 
solve the problem of the State which goes to war proclaiming 
it is acting in legitimate self-defence. The Kellogg Pact 
indeed does nothing to clarify it. But the Covenant, in fact, 
draws the net about aggression pretty tightly. States Mem- 
bers have the positive obligation to submit their disputes to 
peaceful settlement, and alternative methods are laid down. 
More than that, the Covenant provides two working definitions 
of aggression in Articles 10 and 16. Article Io runs: 


The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Article 16 opens : 


Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of 
its covenants under Articles 12, 13 and 15, it shall zpso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other Members 
of the League. 


This means that aggression is defined as any attack which 
diminishes the territory or independence of another State ; 
or as the use of war instead of the acceptance of peaceful 
settlement. More, and this is most important, the aggressor 
is not left to his own judgment ; the League Council, under 
Article 10, and under Article 16 the whole membership of the 
League, are made judges of whether aggression has or has 
not taken place. So the Covenant, besides defining aggression, 
lays upon the disinterested non-combatants the task of ad hoc 
definition ; and it becomes extremely hard for an aggressor 
State to get away with the plea of “ self-defence.” 

History since 1920 has proved that the Covenant system 
works in this respect. As its drafters foresaw, from time to 
time a State goes mad and commits aggression. The rulers 
who ordered the attack are bound to justify it, and they see 
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that their people are so wrought upon by propaganda that 
they all believe they are fighting in self-defence. At such a 
moment the great bulk of the nation is dead to honour and 
good sense; especially if it is winning. It is, therefore, 
essential that non-interested States, those who in pre-Cove- 
nant times would have been “ neutrals,” must judge which of 
two disputants is breaking the peace, and must bring pressure 
upon it to stop. This is why the Covenant provides for sanc- 
tions against the aggressor. Inquiry into the dispute, and just 
settlement of its merits, are a totally different part of League 
procedure, and have nothing to do with determining the 
ageressor. For it is possible that the innocent party to a dis- 
pute may be goaded into breaking the peace. From the 
League point of view it is resort to force which constitutes 
aggression. 

There has never been the smallest difficulty in determining 
which was the aggressor in hostilities between League Mem- 
bers. When Serbia invaded Albania in 1921 Mr. Lloyd George 
brought her to heel, as few remember, by invoking Article 16. 
It was perfectly patent that it was Poland who attacked 
Lithuania and took Vilna; that Italy committed aggression 
against Greece when she bombarded Corfu; that Greece 
invaded Bulgaria in 1925; that Bolivia marched into Para- 
guay in 1928; that Japan was the aggressor against China 
in 1931; and Peru against Colombia in 1932. Behind each of 
these conflicts was a tangled story of disputed rights and 
accumulating hostility. But under Covenant law, in every 
case, the aggressor defined itself. Each time the League 
offered peaceful settlement to both sides and the country 
which was on the offensive refused it. The completest case, 
as the Chaco Report points out, was in the 1932 war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Bolivia at first refused arbitration, 
except on her own terms, and Paraguay accepted it; later 
their positions were reversed. Each in turn was the aggressor, 
and if the League had used economic sanctions it should have 
been against the contemporary violator of the Covenant. 

It may be objected that the result varied immensely ; that 
in some cases the aggressor eventually gave way, as Italy did 
in 1923, or Greece in 1925, or Colombia last year. These 
reverted to loyalty to the Covenant, while others, such as 
Poland and Japan, held on their way unabashed. The reason 
for this is the weakness in the League system, which begins 
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a stage beyond the definition of aggression. The Covenant 
lays upon the League Members the duty of stopping the war, 
by conciliation if possible, by sanctions if need be; and here 
the collective system depends entirely upon the good faith of 
the non-disputant States. When they mean business—as they 
did over Greece—peace follows. Where they are determined 
to avoid the unpleasantness and risk of fulfilling their pledges, 
the aggressor goes unchecked. 

It is interesting to note that the non-disputants, when 
intent upon breaking the Covenant, tend to say that they 
cannot determine the aggressor because they do not know 
enough about the facts. During the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria, for example, the British Foreign Secretary misled 
many simple minds by repeating that the League could not 
act while the case was sub judice. This was, of course, pure 
special pleading. The fact that the dispute was obscure, and 
was under League inquiry, had nothing whatever to do with 
the duty of the other League States to stop the war. Both 
sides were offered a truce and peaceful settlement, from 1931. 
China consistently accepted every League proposal. Japan 
refused them all; she proclaimed herself the aggressor, and 
the destroyer of her fellow-member’s integrity. 

Here I arrive at the heart of my argument. The govern- 
ments lose their way in attempts to define aggression, not 
because it is difficult to recognise, or to test, but because they 
are unsure of the good faith of the League Great Powers. 
They have seen them fail more than once to carry out their 
promises. They remark the habits of opponents of the collec- 
tive system, who make long speeches, saying that it is im- 
possible to define the aggressor. Another school, common in 
Britain, says “ Trust us, we are gentlemen, our honour is 
sacred.” On which the States which live in dread of attack 
reasonably comment: “ Lithuania trusted you; and China 
trusted you ; your honour is dust.” 

Hence the middling and smaller States try to engage the 
Powers in pledges to take action against aggression out of 
which prevarication cannot wriggle. They do not seek 
promises greater than those contained in the Covenant ; but 
they want to make them hard to evade. Add to this that 
France is desperately anxious to be sure that Britain will be 
on her side if Germany attacks her, and so often tries to in- 
crease the Covenant obligations. It is worth while comparing 
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the general position, contained in the Protocol of 1924, with 
the more stringent provisions of Locarno, which met the 
demands of France. In the Protocol any State was counted 
an aggressor if it engaged in hostilities having refused peaceful 
settlement, if it violated a truce declared by the League 
Council, or made offensive movements. All States were to 
come to the aid of the victim of aggression according to those 
tests. Britain, having refused the Protocol, accepted Locarno 
in 1925. This pledges the guaranteeing States to come imme- 
diately to the aid of the victim, if in their judgment a flagrant 
violation of the peace, or of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, has occurred. That means, if France, Belgium 
or Germany, cross each other’s frontiers with armed force, or 
assemble armed forces in the demilitarised Rhine zone, 
ageression has taken place. More, in committing the guaran- 
tors, Britain and Italy, to go immediately to war, without 
waiting to attempt peaceful settlement, it goes beyond and 
indeed violates the Covenant. 

After the failure of the Protocol the general attempt to 
define the aggressor fell to some extent into abeyance. When 
Finland, however, proposed a Convention on Financial 
Assistance to States victims of aggression, it was Britain 
which took it up with enthusiasm and was mainly instru- 
mental in getting it adopted in 1930. This treaty defines 
aggression as the refusal to accept steps taken by the League 
Council to safeguard peace, including mediation or any other 
means of peaceful settlement. 

The Disarmament Conference revived the controversy 
once more. Here it was introduced by the non-League States, 
who have not the safeguard of Covenant law, and feel the 
“toothless? Kellogg Pact inadequate. M. Litvinoff of 
Russia opened the ball. He likes definitions and likes them 
detailed. So he proposed a Security Committee which pro- 
duced on May 24th, 1933, a Draft Act defining aggression as : 


Articue I. 


1. Declaration of war on another State. 

2. Invasion by armed forces of the territory of another State, 
even without declaration of war. 

3. An attack by its land, sea, or air, forces even without declara- 
tion of war, upon the territory, vessels or flying machines of 
another State. 

4. A naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another State. 
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5. Support accorded to armed bands, which organised on its 
territory shall have invaded the territory of another State, 
or refusal in spite of the demand of the invaded State, to take 
in its own territory all the steps in its power to deprive the 
bandits aforesaid of all aid or protection. 


Articte II. 
No consideration of a political, military, economic or any other 


character shall serve as an excuse or a justification of 
aggression as defined in Article I. 


An annex said that no act of aggression could be justified 
by the internal situation of a State such as revolution or 
defective administration, or by its international conduct, 
such as violation of the rights of foreign nationals, boycotts or 
frontier incidents. The Committee certainly had the Japanese 
methods in Manchuria in their minds when they drafted 
Article I paragraph 5. But the whole thing is based upon 
the various devices used by Covenant-breakers since 1919. 
M. Litvinoff took advantage of the Economic Conference in 
London to conclude a Pact of Non-Aggression between Russia 
and seven of her neighbours in the West and South. The 
treaty defines aggression in the same words as those of the 
Security Committee’s draft. 

It was to the World Economic Conference, too, that the 
United States President cabled on May 16th, 1933, 


That all the nations of the world should enter into a solemn and 
definite pact of non-aggression. They should solemnly reaffirm 
the obligations they have assumed to limit and reduce their 
armaments, and provided those obligations are faithfully executed 
by all signatory Powers, individually agree that they will send no 
armed force of whatever nature across their frontiers. 


Mr. Davis repeated this suggestion at the Disarmament 
Conference in June 1934. This simple definition of aggression 
as armed violation of territory avoids the juridical ambiguity 
of the words “ resort to war ”’ used in the Covenant Article 16. 
When Japan invaded Manchuria some British lawyers 
contended that she had not resorted to war, because she 
never declared war. This strange confusion between name and 
fact was eagerly seized upon by apologists for British inaction. 
It was perhaps natural that President Roosevelt should try 
to make it clear that when he said war, he meant war, and 
not its proclamation. 
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Another idea on definition of aggression has since been 
contributed by France, who has proposed that any State 
arming itself contrary to a disarmament treaty should rank 
as an aggressor, and should be subjected to economic sanctions 
beginning with the denial of war material, and increasing to 
boycott. Even the British government, which generally shies 
away from any commitment of this sort, has agreed that in 
case of violation of a disarmament treaty the signatories 
should consult as to what action to take to “‘ restore the 
situation.” 

In general, however, Great Britain has steadily refused to 
hear of any definition of the aggressor. The Draft Act, 
prepared during the Disarmament Conference, and later used 
by Russia for her non-aggression pact, was met by Mr. Eden 
with complete opposition. His argument was that a rigid 
definition would either be needless, because the aggressor 
would be obvious ; or it would be dangerous, because it made 
guilt depend on certain limited acts, regardless of the circum- 
stances of the case, which might in fact prove that the 
technical aggressor was the wronged party. 

It is true that a list of acts defined as aggression is bound to 
suffer from incompleteness. The would-be aggressor will 
think of some new method which has escaped from the list. 
The British government is reasonable enough in rejecting the 
Russian definition. It is equally true that the American 
President, when he makes the test the crossing of frontiers, 
is displaying that holy simplicity which marks the novice in 
international affairs. Direct invasion may be forbidden ; it 
certainly is forbidden under the Covenant and Kellogg Pact ; 
but peace-breakers can think of many another way of attack- 
ing the territorial integrity and political independence of 
their victims. 

But the blank non-possumus of the British government is 
a serious thing. Their refusal to admit definition symbolises 
the greatest present obstacle to international organisation ; 
for it is understood everywhere as a refusal to act in case of 
aggression. France, for instance, is resolute not to disarm un- 
less she is assured that Britain will give the security of con- 
certed action in a threat of war. Hence the debility of the 
Disarmament Conference. Germany, Japan and the other 
“unsatisfied States” are encouraged in expansive policies by 
a belief that Britain will not check them even if they invade 
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their neighbours. It is no exaggeration to say that world peace 
depends upon the British security policy; and since that 
policy is merely negative, the collective system is in flinders 
and an armaments race has begun. 

The story is not finished, none the less. This question of 
aggression is perennial, and will turn up again and again till 
security is established upon proven good faith. Even now, 
with the international machine crawling along firing on about 
one cylinder, security is part of its load. For M. Litvinoff 
has salved an examination of the problem from the ruin of 
the disarmament proposals; and aggression will, as ever, 
be the crux of those discussions. If, as Sefior de Madariaga 
once said, the world could honestly subscribe to a protocol 
running “‘ The Covenant means what it says,” there would be 
no need for defining the aggressor. But so long as the Great 
Powers, and especially Britain, will not commit themselves 
to join in a common action to restrain Covenant-violation, so 
long must the States which believe in the collective system go 
on seeking to convert them to its principles. 

And, in the end, just as it has always been possible to know 
the culprit in League disputes, so it is possible to make a 
simple and fool-proof definition of the aggressor. The States 
which compile catalogues of sins, each of which is to be 
recognised as aggression, have gone astray. Their test is 
negative, a list of things a State must not do. The real 
definition is positive, and consists in a single thing the 
disputants must do. They must, under the Covenant, accept 
peaceful settlement. There is no getting out of this; it 
applies to every war and threat of war. It applies to the 
wronged and the wronger; and thus explodes the British 
argument about the innocent party goaded into hostilities. 
The innocent party cannot lose by an appeal to impartial 
judgment. It is possible that to make this definition absolutely 
watertight, it would be necessary to amend the Covenant to 
bring it into accordance with the Kellogg Pact by renouncing 
the residual right of war left by the gap in Article 15. League 
procedure, too, would need speeding up, probably along the 
lines of the Convention to Improve the Means of Preventing 
War which Germany took through the League in 1931. 
This empowers the Council to impose a truce, to order the 
withdrawal of forces, to create a neutral zone and if need be 
to send commissioners to the spot to see that these orders are 
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obeyed. If they are violated, the violation is to count as 
recourse to war in the meaning of Article 16. These schemes 
are founded upon League experience, and they would greatly 
facilitate common action in many cases. But the general 
covering principle is that enunciated by M. Herriot in 1924 : 
“‘ The State which refuses arbitration ; there is the aggressor.” 
There is no possibility of evasion here; the test is simple 
enough and supple enough to please the English; it is 
complete enough to satisfy the French. Its acceptance by 
Britain would be an earnest of our sincere acceptance of the 
obligations of the Covenant and would enable the world to 
begin again to plough for the sowing of peace the ground 
which now lies fallow as a destined battlefield./ 
Frepa WHITE. 


TOYNBEE HALL AND THE SETTLEMENT 
MOVEMENT, 1884-1934. 


HE story of Toynbee Hall, the pioneer University 

Settlement, is that of a social experiment attended 

from the beginning by remarkable success. The inter- 
national position which it now occupies as the “ Mother of 
Settlements ” in four continents was strikingly illustrated 
when at the suggestion of the American Settlements, which 
number about seven hundred, there was a radio interchange 
of greetings between them and Toynbee Hall on its fiftieth 
birthday. 

Toynbee Hall was contemporaneous with the third Reform 
Act and the Fabian Society, and the Settlements were in fact 
a consequence of political democracy, on the one hand part 
of the process of “ educating our masters,”’ and on the other 
a result of the “sense of sin” (as Samuel Barnett called it) 
which began after 1867 to influence governing circles. The 
basic Settlement idea was not new. It was the idea of co- 
operation between the classes which had been expounded by 
the Christian Socialists but which bore little practical fruit 
until the generation after the Reform Act of 1867. The 
Christian Socialist experiments in co-operative production 
failed and the only concrete embodiment of their ideas was 
the Working Men’s College where were applied the educational 
principles later associated with the Settlements. 

There were individual “ settlers ” in the sixties, some, such 
as John Richard Green the historian, enlightened clergymen 
who combined social activities with pastoral work, and others, 
such as J. R. Denison, usually regarded as the first settler in 
the strict sense, who lived amongst the poor with the dual 
object of assisting and learning about them but not in any 
professional capacity. In the ’seventies, “ settlement ” and 
social work extended under the influence of Christian Socialism 
and the idealism of Ruskin and Carlyle, as developed by T. H. 
Green and Arnold Toynbee. There grew up in the East End 
of London, traditionally the focus of the problem of poverty, 
a number of social agencies, most of them like the College 
missions and the Salvation Army primarily religious in aim : 
and in 1878 the Bishop of London sent Walsham How as the 
specially designated Bishop for East London with the de- 
liberate object of effecting a spiritual revival. Perhaps most 
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important of all, a young clergyman, Samuel Barnett, and 
his energetic wife, now widely known as Dame Henrietta 
Barnett, built up an elaborate social machinery in their slum 
parish of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, at that time inhabited 
largely by criminals and prostitutes, and undertook a famous 
series of visits to Oxford to awaken amongst the under- 
graduates an interest in the East End. The most notable of 
their disciples, a number of whom came to “ settle ” in their 
parish, were Arnold Toynbee and Alfred Milner. 

But in the early ’eighties the East End was still “‘ Darkest 
London ” to the majority of the well-to-do, and the various 
social activities hardly touched the fringe of its problems. It 
was due to a remarkable social agitation, the causes of which 
are ultimately to be found in the economic situation and recent 
political developments, that the eyes of the nation were sud- 
denly opened to the gravity of the social question. There were 
signs of a general awakening of public opinion in the early 
months of 1883, but it was not brought to a head until October, 
when W. T. Stead made a rather sensationalist pamphlet, The 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London, the basis of a national campaign 
for social reform in the Pall Mall Gazette. “‘ Where is the 
leader of men who will preach a new crusade against the 
crying evil of our times?” The response was amazing. The 
Pall Mall Gazette was overwhelmed with congratulatory corre- 
spondence. The political parties united in declaring that some- 
thing must be done. Lord Salisbury affirmed the necessity 
for State intervention (to the horror of a few purists in his 
party) and the Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the housing of the working classes. 

But the most important outcome of the agitation was the 
Settlement Movement. Barnett chose this opportunity of 
reviving and elaborating the idea of a colony of settlers which 
had previously been mooted at a meeting at Ruskin’s house 
in 1867. He made it the subject of a paper which he read at 
St. John’s, Oxford, on November 17th, 1883. Again the 
enthusiasm was remarkable. The Oxford Magazine spoke at 
once of “a new Oxford Movement.” Amongst the leaders of 
the younger generation of Oxford men who collaborated in 
carrying the proposal into effect were Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Alfred Milner, A. J. Balfour, J. A. Spender, Michael Sadler, 
Bolton King, Lyttelton Gell, Arthur Acland, T. H. Warren, 
A. L. Smith and Sidney Ball. Cambridge was anxious to be 
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associated with Oxford and the leaders of the movement there 
included J. R. Seeley, Oscar Browning, B. F. Westcott, James 
Stuart, Albert Grey, and of the younger men Prince Albert 
Victor, Duke of Clarence, J. Austen Chamberlain and G. C. 
Moore Smith. Meanwhile, another group was proceeding 
with the establishment of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green, 
which was the work of those who considered that the Settle- 
ment should be linked to the existing ecclesiastical machinery, 
as opposed to Barnett who held that it should be religious 
only in a general sense and should be hampered by no 
denominational ties. 

But it is not to underrate the social idealism of the universi- 
ties nor of public opinion at large as exhibited in all sections 
of the press to draw attention to another motive which under- 
lay the “‘ sense of sin ” out of which Settlements grew. The 
general conviction that the upper classes had neglected their 
responsibilities and should make amends without delay was 
connected with fear lest the influence of the economic depres- 
sion and continental socialism might lead the masses to a 
policy of social revolution. This fear was sometimes expressed 
quite frankly. An article in the Quarterly for October 1883, 
the month of the Bitter Cry, pointed out the danger due to the 
fact that the basis of contemporary social discontent was “ not 
the presence of any exceptional suffering but the growth of a 
speculative conviction,” as was illustrated by the enormous 
sales of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty ; while a writer 
in the same month’s Fortnightly urged that rehousing was a 
necessary insurance against not only disease but also social 
revolution. Advocates of the Settlement idea commonly 
emphasised the increasing danger of the separation between 
classes and the failure of the rich to fulfil their social duties. 
“‘ The wealthy middle class deserters from the Commonwealth 
must take up again their civic responsibilities,” wrote Lyttel- 
ton Gell, the first Chairman of the Universities’ Settlement 
Association. 

Barnett’s own main motives were three. A good liberal 
and democrat, he wished to educate the new “‘ masters ” upon 
whom the future of English democracy depended and to 
educate them for active citizenship. Hence Toynbee Hall 
must teach how to live and not merely how to earn a liveli- 
hood. He wished also to educate the upper classes, for he saw 
with equal force the dangers underlying the social ignorance 
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and indifference of the rich and he wanted them to fulfil their 
duties as leaders of the community until the masses were 
capable of producing leaders of their own. Furthermore, he 
intended Toynbee Hall to be a centre of information and 
investigation in social matters. Politicians and administrators 
had too long been dependent on pamphleteers and journalists 
for information about the poor. 

The success of the Settlement experiment was soon beyond 
doubt and Toynbee Hall had many imitators. By the end of 
the century there were over thirty Settlements in Great 
Britain. The first American Settlement was founded in 1886 
and the number of Settlements had increased to over a hun- 
dred by 1900. The work of Toynbee Hall itself was varied. 
In education Barnett developed the ideas of the University 
Extension movement and dreamed of the establishment of a 
Working Men’s University. To this end he stressed the cul- 
tural side of the curriculum, developed facilities for discussion 
and social intercourse amongst the students, fostered learned 
societies and established two residential hostels on the model 
of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. The Workers’ Educational 
Association, too, was in a special sense the child of Barnett 
and Toynbee Hall. Its founder, Albert Mansbridge, was a 
former Toynbee student and a personal friend and disciple of 
Barnett, and the Association was the means of the nation-wide 
expansion of the educational ideals of the Settlement. But the 
latter’s work in education went further. Barnett and a group 
of residents, chief amongst them J. Murray Macdonald, strove 
insistently in the ’eighties and ’nineties for the reorganisation 
of the national system of education, and in particular for the 
better training of the teachers and the widening of the oppor- 
tunities of all for higher education. It is not without signi- 
ficance that the Education Act of 1902, in which many of their 
aims were achieved, was the work of an ex-Resident, Sir 
Robert Morant, and that his colleagues and superiors at the 
Board of Education in the ’nineties included at least three 
who were connected directly or indirectly with the Settlement, 
Sir John Gorst, a frequent visitor and a great friend of the 
Barnetts, Arthur Acland and Michael Sadler. 

Toynbee Hall also went far in the furtherance of Barnett’s 
other aims. It was the centre for Charles Booth’s monu- 
mental inquiry into the life and labour of the people of London 
which first provided the legislator and the administrator with 
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the precise information about the problem of poverty which 
was an indispensable preliminary to modern social legislation. 
In local government Residents served on the School Board, as 
Guardians, and on the new bodies created for the government 
of London, in the formative years of which they exerted a 
valuable influence. Toynbee Hall endeavoured to create a 
sense of civic responsibility amongst both electors and elected 
and urged that party considerations should be subordinated 
to the need for good government. Its position as a neighbour- 
hood centre was shown in the industrial crisis of 1888-9 when 
Residents intervened in the “ phossy-jaw ” dispute and helped 
the dockers in the great Dock Strike. 

The success of the experiment was primarily due to Barnett 
and his wife. The genius of Barnett as Warden lay in his 
remarkable capacity for extracting the best from his fellow 
men. He made the ordinary man feel that there was a task 
to which he was exactly suited and he stimulated the man of 
more than ordinary stature to the fullest utilisation of his 
powers. But he did not simply mould individuals. He helped 
to mould a generation. He was one of the men primarily 
responsible for converting England to the policy of social 
reformism which reached its zenith with the Liberal adminis- 
trations of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith. He was 
amongst the first to set the problem of poverty in its modern 
perspective. He was a pioneer in adult education, in the pro- 
vision of facilities for the employment of leisure, in the 
development of civic responsibility, in the fostering of socio- 
logical research. Yet Samuel Barnett cannot properly be 
considered apart from his wife. It is doubtful whether without 
her beside him to assist, to encourage, to spur him on, the 
modest young clergyman would have developed into the 
crusader against social evils and the leader of a generation. 
The Barnetts were complementary characters. Theirs was 
one of several partnerships of husband and wife which have 
contributed so notably to English public life in the past half 
century, and it is characteristic of both of them that it should 
have been one of the first. 

It is impossible here to refer more than cursorily to the 
many other developments of national importance with which 
Toynbee Hall has been connected to so remarkable an extent 
under Barnett and his successors. They include old-age 
pensions, labour exchanges and unemployment insurance, 
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trade boards, the poor man’s lawyers, the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the provision of facilities for popular travel. Of 
the more distinguished of the Residents there may be men- 
tioned: in the Civil Service, Sir Robert Morant, Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith, Sir Arthur Salter, Sir William Beveridge, 
Ernest Aves and Vaughan Nash; in education, Sir Cyril 
Jackson, Sir T. Gregory Foster, Professor R. H. Tawney, 
Professor D. H. Macgregor, Professor E. J. Urwick, Professor 
Henry Clay, and Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders; in the law, 
Mr, Justice du Parcq; in journalism, Mr. J. A. Spender, Sir 
Walter Layton and Mr. Wilson Harris; in politics, Lord 
Pentland, Major Attlee and E. F. Wise. 

To-day under the Wardenship of Dr. J. J. Mallon the 
Settlement is carrying on in manifold directions the traditions 
of the Barnetts duly adapted to changing circumstances ; in 
education, in social research, in local government, in the life 
of the immediate neighbourhood. Though it has not developed 
into the residential university of which Barnett dreamed, it 
contrasts with the ordinary evening institute by the cultural 
nature of its classes and the opportunities which it offers for 
social and intellectual intercourse amongst the students. It 
is the home of a great variety of organisations both voluntary 
and official concerned with the social welfare of the people of 
East London, including the out-stations of two Government 
departments and the local juvenile court. It is the meeting- 
place of many associations of working men. But its horizon 
is not limited to the vicinity. Amongst its important functions 
are the dissemination of information on social matters and the 
organisation of sociological research, plans for the extension 
of which have recently been set on foot. 

Public authorities have taken over in part or in whole many 
of the activities formerly carried out by Settlements. This is 
an excellent proof of their success and accords with Barnett’s 
idea of their proper development. They should be primarily 
centres of social investigation and social experiment, active in 
fields in which the State has not yet recognised its responsi- 
bilities or which are unsuitable for State intervention. At 
present Settlements are greatly concerned with the vital 
problem of the satisfactory utilisation of leisure, the full gravity 
of which is perhaps as yet hardly realised. Hence the emphasis 
on club work. Hence the stress on the cultural and zsthetic 
rather than the practical side of education. No water-tight 
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definition of the scope of Settlement activities is possible 
but it is broadly speaking coterminous with that of voluntary 
social effort. To the happy relationships which exist in Eng- 
land between voluntary organisations and public authorities 
Settlements have contributed much, and as long as there is a 
place for voluntary social service in the life of the community 
so long it may be predicted Settlements will continue to 
flourish 
J. A. R. Prmtorr. 


ST. DOMINIC AND HIS ORDER IN 
ITALIAN ART. 


T is, perhaps, somewhat surprising that the representations 

of St. Dominic and the chief Saints of his Order in Italian 

art have received so little attention compared with those of 
the Franciscans. Although no single scene of their cycle can 
claim the fascination, the appeal, of many in St. Francis’ 
own life, his friend and degno collega* is the hero of several 
dramatic incidents, while St. Thomas Aquinas, with his oft- 
depicted “ Triumph,” outrivals in artistic interest his con- 
temporary, St. Bonaventura.t The gracious figure of St. 
Catherine of Siena may be set against that of St. Clare; of 
the two, her outward life furnishes more material for illustra- 
tion. And while her Franciscan fellow-Sienese, St. Bernardino, 
is far more attractive than the stern Peter of Verona, the 
Dominican’s sensational assassination may almost be de- 
scribed as a pictorial “ best seller.” 

Moreover, if the Franciscan legends were fortunate in 
gaining early and vivid expression at the hands of Giotto and 
his pupils, the Dominicans can boast a great painter from 
their own Order—Fra Angelico, and the Convent of San 
Marco and the Dominican Church of Sta. Maria Novella in 
Florence are no unworthy counterpart to the Basilica at 
Assisi. In sculpture, if the Della Robbia seem to have had a 
special predilection for the Franciscans, the Friars Preacher 
can point to two superb monuments in the arca, or tomb, of 
their Founder in San Domenico, Bologna (to which several 
generations of sculptors, from Niccolé Pisano to Michelangelo, 
set their hand) and that of Peter Martyr in Sant’ Eustorgio, 
Milan. The exquisite Della Robbia relief in the Loggia di San 
Paolo, Florence, commemorating the meeting of St. Francis 
with St. Dominic, will be remembered : the two Saints appear 
together in many pictures, by Angelico and others; for 
instance, in the “ Disputa ” (Conference on the Trinity) by 
Andrea del Sarto in the Pitti, and in Benozzo Gozzoli’s fresco 
at Montefalco, where the Blessed Virgin sends them forth as 
her two champions. The story of Pope Innocent III’s dream 
of a shabby-looking stranger supporting the tottering Laterau 


* Dante, Paradiso, XI, 118. 


{The two are said to have received their Doctorate in Theology on the same day at 
Paris in 1257. 
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is told contemporaneously by a chronicler of either Order; it 
is uncertain which borrowed it of the other, and both St. 
Francis and St. Dominic are depicted in this manner, usually 
separately but occasionally together. 

An attempt is here made to put together some few of the 
chief representations of Dominican Saints in Italian painting ; 
space forbids any adequate description.* We need not con- 
cern ourselves greatly with alleged “ portraits ” of St. Dominic 
(1170-1221), such as those at Bologna, or in San Domenico 
Maggiore, Naples: even if it can be proved that they were 
painted from life, we know that the art of exact portraiture 
was not understood at that date. Verbal descriptions are more 
reliable. The Naples picture does agree fairly well with these, 
and is known to have been there since 1233. A century anda 
half later, with St. Catherine, it is a different matter, and we 
may accept as authentic the likeness by her artist-disciple, 
Andrea Vanni. And, still more confidently, those of the 
Dominican prophet Savonarola, by Fra Bartolommeo, him- 
self a member of the Order. 

St. Dominic’s personal appearance is described by a Sister 
Cecilia, a nun of the Order in Rome who knew him well: 
“He was of middle height, his countenance beautiful, with 
little colouring, his hair and his beard very fair, and his eyes 
strikingly fine. A certain radiance shone from his forehead 
and from under his eyelashes, attracting love and respect. His 
hands were long and beautiful, and his voice was strong, noble 
and sonorous. He never became bald, and always retained his 
perfect tonsure, though the white hairs of age had begun 
to appear.”{ A similar account is given by Theodoric de 
Appoldia, one of his biographers ; he speaks of the Saint’s 
slight and agile body, his reddish hair and beard, and his 
voice “ sounding like a trumpet.”’§ These descriptions suggest 
the fair type of Spaniard. Many of the pictures show the 
reddish hair and long, slender hands, but the eyes are usually 
dark: in some, as in the Crivelli polyptych of the National 


* For biographical details, cf. the Acta Sanctorum, the Catholic Encyclopedia, Father 
Bede Jarrett’s Life of St. Dominic, Professor E. G. Gardner’s St. Catherine of Siena, 
Thomas Aquinas, by Father D’Arcy, S.J., etc. 

+ It forms the frontispiece to Father Jarrett’s book. 

$ Quoted by Father Bede Jarrett, op. cit., p. 145. Cf. Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, p. 364. i. 

§ Acta Sanctorum, Vol. XXXV (August 4th), 1867 edition, p. 518. Though Theodoric’s 
Life only dates from 1288, he is here quoting a chronicle contemporary with St. Dominic. 
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Gallery, he is made to look old and wrinkled. We know that 
he started growing a slight beard when hoping to go on a 
mission to the East. Theodoric adds that he was ever joyous 
(bilaris semper et iucundus), except when compassionating 
anyone in trouble. 

Dominic, like the other members of his Order, wears its 
habit, the white tunic and scapular, with the black, hooded 
cloak over it, a leather girdle, and shoes. The scapular is said 
to have been added by the express command of Our Lady, as 
revealed to a distinguished convert, Reginald of Orleans, 
during an illness. A picture of this episode, of the School of 
Angelico, may be seen in the National Gallery : in the right 
half, Dominic kneels before her. He usually holds a Crucifix, 
a book, or a lily, and may be distinguished by a star on his 
forehead, or above his head, referring to the legend that his 
godmother, as she held him at the font, saw one on his brow. 
Sometimes a black-and-white dog, with a flaming torch in its 
mouth, is at his feet ; this alludes to another legend, a dream 
of his mother before his birth. In the famous fresco of Church 
and Empire in the Spanish Chapel, Sta. Maria Novella, the 
black-and-white dogs guard Christ’s flock from the wolves of 
heresy and, at the bidding of Dominic, attack them when 
molesting His lambs: curiously enough, the pun (Domini 
canes) seems not to have been thought of at first. It is in his 
character of defender of the Faith and confuter of heretics 
that Dominic appears here, but the same fresco elsewhere 
shows him in the gentler rdle of pointing the way of Paradise 
to penitents. Still more moving is the aspect of intense, 
personal devotion in which Angelico again and again depicts 
him kneeling at the foot of the Cross, as at San Marco, in the 
great Chapterhouse “ Crucifixion ” (where Aquinas and Peter 
Martyr are also seen), and in many of the cells. 

The scenes from St. Dominic’s life and legend usually 
chosen are as follows: sometimes six or eight of them are 
painted on a small scale round his figure ; they are sculptured 
on his tomb, and chased in enamel on the silver reliquary con- 
taining his head (both in San Domenico, Bologna) ; they are 
shown in the bronze reliefs at the Dominican Church of Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo (Zanipolo) in Venice. 

His birth, with his mother’s dream. 
He sleeps, as a child, on the ground.* 


* An instance of early austerity, cf. Paradiso, XII, p. 76-8. 
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He sells his books, as a young student, to ransom a slave. 

The dream of Pope Innocent, and propping of the Lateran. 

SS. Peter and Paul appear to him in vision, and give him a staff 
and book. 

“‘ The miracle of Fanjeaux.” Here the Saint, arguing with some 
Albigensian heretics, challenges them to submit their and his 
writings to an ordeal by fire: the heretical theses are consumed, 
while Dominic’s defence of the Faith leaps forth unhurt from the 
flames. 

Angels bring loaves to the refectory where Dominic and his 
Brethren sit foodless, in answer to his faith. (A twice-repeated 
miracle.) 

The resuscitation of a boy named Napoleone Orsini, who had 
been trampled to death by a horse. (A delightful, naive picture of 
this by Benozzo Gozzoli was lent by the Brera to the recent 
Exhibition of Italian Art in London.) 

The Rule of the Order confirmed by Pope Honorius III. 

The Saint saves some English pilgrims from drowning in the 
Garonne. 

He ascends to heaven in vision by a symbolic ladder. His death. 

The translation of his body to the new shrine. 


St. Dominic is often represented in connection with the 
devotion of the Rosary, which he, more than anyone, made 
popular, though he does not seem to have actually invented it. 
When grouped with Saints other than those of his own Order, 
it is as Doctor, with e.g. St. Jerome, as in Filippino’s lovely, 
mournful Madonna of the National Gallery, or as Founder of 
an Order, with e.g. St. Benedict. He is depicted as one of the 
patron Saints of Bologna. Titian’s half-length “ St. Dominic ” 
in the Borghese Gallery, Rome, shows him with one hand 
raised as in exposition. Space does not permit of any full 
description of St. Dominic’s tomb, already referred to, rich in 
statues and reliefs.* Guido Reni’s frescoes on the vaulting of 
the Chapel which contains it represent the Saint’s reception 
into Heaven. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (1226-74) is often seen with St. 
Dominic, and, it must be confessed, tends to eclipse him in 
art in a way that St. Francis was never eclipsed by any of his 
Brethren, even the popular miracle-worker, St. Antony of 
Padua. From the first, Dominic, unlike Francis, had deli- 
berately chosen learning, based on the study of the Scriptures, 


“Cf. the comprehensive and beautifully illustrated monograph by Pére Berthier, 
O.P., Le Tombeau de Saint Dominique (Paris, 1898). 
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as his weapon in the fight ; Holy Wisdom ranked even before 
Holy Poverty. Of this Dominican learning the Angelic 
Doctor was the paladin, his “ Triumph ” over heresy was its 
crowning glory. As Lord Conway points out,” it “ bore to the 
Transfiguration the relation that ‘ St. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata ’ bore to the Crucifixion.” The locus classicus of its 
portrayal in art is the Chapterhouse of Sta. Maria Novella, 
known as the Spanish Chapel, where the frescoes of the 
vaulting and walls combine to set forth the Dominican scheme 
of teaching and of saving souls. That on the right wall (as one 
enters) has been already mentioned ; the fresco on the wall 
opposite exhibits the “ Triumph ” of Aquinas and the system 
of medieval education. It is, of course, the subject of one of 
Ruskin’s most characteristic and elaborate interpretations. 

Although it is now known that Simone Martini can have 
had no hand in them, some of the frescoes, and this in par- 
ticular, are Sienese in character, recalling especially Loren- 
zetti’s series of “ Good and Bad Government” in Siena. 
They are now usually ascribed to Andrea da Firenze (circ. 
1365).{ Opinions vary as to the decorative and symbolic 
success of the rows of allegorical figures personifying the 
Virtues, Sciences and Arts, with their chosen exponents, but 
some individual instances are attractive. Above, in the 
centre, St. Thomas sits enthroned, holding an open book, 
inscribed with the text Wisdom vii, 6 (of which the words 
Invocavi et venit in me Spiritus sapientie are frequently seen on 
his pictures) ; on either side sit the Prophets and Apostles who 
confirm his teaching; beneath his feet crouch the discom- 
fited heresiarchs, Sabellius, Arius, and Averrhoes ; they are, 
as usual, in Oriental dress. Infinitely finer artistically is the 
“ Paradise ” of Orcagna in the Strozzi Chapel near by, where 
the faces and forms are of wonderful dignity and beauty : the 
Divina Commedia, itself enshrining the philosophy of the 
Summa, is closely followed in this and the “ Inferno ” fresco, 
so that here, too, Aquinas triumphs. 

A treatment of the theme similar to that of the Spanish 
Chapel was, with certain variations, carried out by more than 
one painter, by Traini, for instance, in Sta. Caterina, Pisa. 


* Early Tuscan Art, p. 181. 
{ Mornings in Florence, parts iv and v. 


{ Both he and Traini (see below) were probably among the decorators of the Campo 
Santo, Pisa. 
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This apparently inspired Benozzo Gozzoli’s picture in the 
Louvre, which came from Pisa. At Rome, in the Dominican 
Church of Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, Filippino Lippi 
shows Aquinas on a throne and in a setting of Renaissance 
architecture; four female figures (perhaps the arts of the Quad- 
rivium ?) share the throne, and in the foreground are groups 
of heretics whose writings lie scattered in confusion on the 
ground. In a lunette, St. Thomas kneels before the Crucifix* 
whence he is said to have heard the voice: Bene scripsisti de 
me, Thoma. He is often portrayed holding it, or a pen and 
book, or a chalice or the Heseeake last in reference to his 
glorious Office for Corpus Christi. A gold sun is often seen on 
his breast; the Holy Dove may hover above him. In 
Orcagna’s altar-piece in the Strozzi Chapel, Our Lord hands 
the Gospels to him, the keys to St. Peter. 

St. Thomas is said to have been tall and heavy, but well- 
proportioned, with a well-shaped head, slightly bald.t He, 
with St. Peter Martyr, usually appears in any group of 
Dominican Saints, or “‘ Paradise”; he is seen, full-face, half- 
length, in Raphael’s so-called “ Disputa” in the Stanze of 
the Vatican. 

St. Peter Martyr of Verona (c. 1205-52) is easily dis- 
tinguishable by the emblems of his death—a hatchet stuck in 
his head or breast, or both, or the blood streaming from his 
head. He was waylaid in a wood near Verona and set upon by 
assassins hired by some heretics whom he had accused. The 
story goes that he wrote the word Credo in his blood on the 
ground as he died. The scene is most familiar to English 
people from the picture in the National Gallery ascribed, until 
quite recently, to Giovanni Bellini.{ The two assassins wear 
armour, one, on the left, is in the act of dispatching the Saint, 
who has fallen to the ground ; the other, on the right, pursues 
another Friar, his companion, who attempts to flee. In the 
background a shepherd, and wood-cutters at work in an 
enchanting thicket remain undisturbed by the tragedy. A 
rather different version, from Lord Lee’s Collection, was 
shown in the recent Exhibition of Italian Art ; here there is a 
third assassin, and the lopped tree-trunks are bleeding in 


* Still shown in San Domenico, Naples. 
+ One observer compares the colour of his complexion to that of “‘ new wheat”! 
{ And called “undeniably” his by Sir Charles Holmes. The Nattonal Gallery : 
Italian Schools, p. 167. 
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sympathy! Titian’s magnificent rendering of the episode, 
considered by Vasari his masterpiece, was unhappily destroyed 
by fire in 1867 in the Zanipolo Church, Venice, where it is 
now replaced by a copy by Cigoli. There is but one murderer, 
standing with his dagger over St. Peter, who looks up at a 
vision of child angels, while his companion seeks to escape. 
Fra Bartolommeo painted Peter Martyr several times, once 
with the features of Savonarola. Angelico sets him over a 
door at San Marco, with his finger on his lip, signifying the 
rule of silence. He appears in several National Gallery pic- 
tures. The walls of the Chapel at Sant’ Eustorgio, Milan, 
containing his tomb, have frescoes by Vincenzo Foppa, some 
of which are scenes from his life. 

Siena, as is fitting, is full of pictures of St. Catherine (1347- 
80), alike in the gaunt Church of San Domenico, where she 
worshipped, and which overhangs the steep, narrow street 
of her birth; in her father’s house, now turned into an 
oratory, or cluster of oratories—and in the Pinacoteca ; while 
in the stately Cathedral Library Pintoricchio has frescoed her 
canonisation by her fellow citizen, Pope Pius II. She carries 
a lily or crucifix. Sometimes, as in the full-length figure by 
Vecchietta in the Palazzo Pubblico, she is depicted with the 
stigmata ; this is contrary to her own declaration that they 
were inwardly impressed upon her ; their visible representa- 
tion had been forbidden by authority, but popular veneration 
was too insistent. Sometimes, as in Sodoma’s fresco in San 
Domenico, she is seen in the act of receiving them. Nothing 
can exceed the quiet and reverent emotion of this last, the 
famous Svenimento, or swoon, in which the Saint sinks back 
into the arms of the two Sisters tenderly supporting her. The 
next fresco, in which she looks up at a vision of the Madonna 
and Child and an angel miraculously bringing her the Host, is 
too superficially pretty, while the third, where Catherine is 
seen kneeling at the execution of a young noble, whom she had 
brought to penitence, is, save for her own figure, quite 
inferior in conception and execution. The full-length portrait 
of her by Andrea Vanni, already mentioned, is in another 
Chapel of this Church : the figure is stiff, but the face is finely 
spiritual ; a woman kneels to kiss her hand, and it is suggested 
that the Saint is here pardoning one who is known to have 
traduced her. 

St. Catherine often makes a pendant to her namesake of 
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Alexandria ; in several pictures, as in the exquisite one by 
Borgognone in the National Gallery, the two “ Brides of 
Christ ” stand on either side of the enthroned Mother and 
Child, and the latter places a ring on the finger of one or other, 
in token of mystic espousal. In Fra Bartolommeo’s version of 
her sposalizio in the Louvre, St. Francis and St. Dominic are 
seen embracing. In the picture by the same painter at Lucca, 
she kneels with clasped hands adoring the Eternal in the 
clouds, with St. Mary Magdalene kneeling opposite. This 
obviously inspired the “ St. Catherine” of Beccafumi in the 
Siena Gallery ; both are above their authors’ usual level, and 
the Saint would seem to have imparted to two rather theatri- 
cally-minded persons some of her own sincere directness. 
Another mystical experience of St. Catherine’s, the vision in 
which Our Lord offered her the choice between a crown of 
roses and a crown of thorns, is often depicted. 

Various Sienese artists have painted the scenes in her house 
—her sposalizio again, and canonisation, miracles of healing, 
and so forth. Two of the most interesting are of historic 
incidents in which she played a leading part; in one, she 
admonishes the Florentines to make peace with the Pope, 
Gregory XI; in the other, she goes on an embassy to the 
same Pope at Avignon, to induce him to return to Rome. 
Gregory’s return (in 1377) is the subject of a fresco in the 
Della Scala Hospital, Siena; St. Catherine appears in the 
foreground. 

The limits of a short article preclude any account of the 
great Churches of the Order, or of other of its Saints, such as 
the beloved Archbishop Antonino of Florence, or Vincent 
Ferrer—the latter the subject of an imposing picture by 
Cossa in the National Gallery. But perhaps more than any 
renowned Saint the Dominican figures we love best to recall 
are the two unnamed Brethren, with grave, kindly faces, 
limned by Angelico in the cloister at San Marco, who, prof- 
fering hospitality to a stranger pilgrim, find that they have 
received their Lord Himself into their housev 

Emma GurRNEY SALTER. 


RELIGION IN MODERN. LITERATURE. 


HEN I was present as a guest at a small gathering— 
V \ composed mainly of clergy—at which Mr. A. E. W. 


Mason was to lecture on “ Religion in Modern 
Fiction,” he opened his lecture by announcing that he would 
have found it almost as easy to discourse upon snakes in 
Ireland. Certainly, if one means by “ modern” literature 
(as I propose to consider it throughout this article) that of 
the twentieth century, the search for religion throughout the 
whole field of purely creative literature does not yield a 
very plentiful harvest at first sight. As our eyes become 
accustomed to the new philosophy which we shall find is 
gradually prevailing over the whole of it, however, I 
think we shall suddenly awaken to the fact that religion 
has been present all the while beneath a really rather thin 
disguise. 

A brief survey of that part of imaginative literature that 
displays religion in its traditional beauty will dispense with a 
certain number of books, and clear the way for that larger 
and more psychologically interesting body to which I shall 
return ; and so I propose that we shall first look at a few of 
those novels, plays and poems of the present era that display 
religion self-consciously. Such works are sufficiently rare for 
us to get a very fair view of the whole; and an interesting 
problem immediately presents itself, which I shall not have 
time to stay and disturb; but must be content merely to 
state—that the majority of these novels are the work of 
women, while the poems and plays come from men. 

One grand exception is, of course, The Bridge of San Luts 
Rey, in which Mr. Thornton Wilder achieves in a few brilliant 
strokes a transformation of the medieval morality play into 
a modern American novel. It is the echo of an early age in 
religious literature ; but it speaks in the voice of an enlight- 
ened era which has writhed through all the agonies of a refor- 
mation, and emerged purer and more tolerant—with some of - 
the medieval rough edges rubbed off in the process. Amon 
the novels which have come from women those of Mary Webb, 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, Miss Rose Macaulay ; and, of a more 
sophisticated kind, Miss E. M. Delafield, are noted for their 
religious background in several important instances; but, 
with the exception of the historical romances of Robert Hugh 
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Benson, there is no one Englishman who has especially dis- 
tinguished himself in this field. 

In fact, the ruggedness of the medieval drama has passed 
out of our modern stage almost entirely. Even Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s Little Plays of St. Francis, though they certainly 
radiate something of its sunshine, have never fully re- 
captured that granite-like simplicity of action and utterance. 
The Middle Ages did not so much constitute an era as an 
atmosphere ; and in that atmosphere the morality drama 
grew as naturally as the folk dance and the Gothic cathedral. 
In our artificial age we have so far rationalised all depart- 
ments of literature that it is sometimes almost impossible to 
decide how far philosophy and how far creative imagination 
dominates the scene. In Outward Bound we have a play which 
has achieved a complete orientation from its medieval 
ancestors ; and in which we see a handful of souls spend the 
first week of their disembodied life in the bar of a small liner. 


Duxe: We can none of us get away. We’ve stopped for good now. 
This is the judgment. 

Tom (pulling himself together) : No, it can’t be. Here in the smoke 
room of a liner? 

Duxe: Why shouldn’t it be here in the smoke room of a liner? 
Have any of us really ever troubled very much to think where- 
and-how-and-when it might be? 

Ann (quietly): Henry. They won’t separate us—they can’t. 

[Henry merely holds her closer—as tf in defence.] 

Duxe: We’re for it now all right. 


This little scene preserves all the human fear of judgment 
and dread of the unknown that haunted the medizval stage, 
because such fear must always remain an essential part of 
our mental fabric; but it reveals an entirely changed con- 
ception of judgment and eternity. The outward setting and 
behaviour of the characters has entirely changed, while their 
inward emotional experience and reaction to the situation 
has remained the same throughout all these ages. In this 
little incident we have a glimpse of the permanent and 
transitory in all drama reduced to a few utterances. 

I doubt whether it would ever be possible, even if it were 
necessary, wholly to recapture the unsophisticated medizval 
religious atmosphere in modern art. The novels of Sigrid 
Undset, the Norwegian Catholic writer, come within measure 
of achieving this for the fourteenth-century Norway. A 
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passage from The Master of Hestkiven in which the young Olav 
feels that the spirit of his dead wife is frantically endeavouring 
to save him from the blandishments of an evil woman before 
it is too late—deeply moving in its way—is not really in 
keeping with the simplicity of the age which it portrays : 
No, this was not she—and it was as though he heard a cry 
coming from somewhere without ; a voice which he had heard not 
with his bodily ears called to him, aloud and wild with fear, trying 
to warn him. From somewhere, from the ground under his feet, 
he thought, the cry came—Ingunn, he knew, the real Ingunn, was 
striving to come to his aid. He could tell that she was in the utmost 
distress ; in bonds of powerlessness or sin she was fighting to be 
heard by him through the darkness that parted them. 


Except for the “ powerlessness or sin” with which the soul 
of Ingunn is revealed to us in a state of purgatory, however, 
this treatment of her young husband’s consciousness of her 
presence with him in this crisis is not quite in harmony with 
the general sentiments about the departed which have sur- 
vived amid the scanty literature of the fourteenth century. 
The notion that the dead may not only be aware of our various 
states but may actually guide or thwart us has, so far as litera- 
ture is concerned, only recently come into its heritage to 
any appreciable extent. Thus we have so mystical a poet 


as Mr. Countee Cullen, the African negro, saying in his poem 
“ Ghosts ” : 


Breast under breast when you shall lie 
With him who in my place 

Bends over you with flashing eye 
And ever nearing face ; 


Hand fast in hand when you shall tread 
With him the springing ways 

Of love from me inherited 
After my little phase ; 


Be not surprised if suddenly 
The couch or air confound 

Your ravished ears upbraidingly 
And silence turn to sound, 


But never let it trouble you 
Or cost you one caress ; 

Ghosts are soon sent with a word or two 
Back to their loneliness, 
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a poem which is like an echo to the cry of Ingunn’s spirit to 
Olav as he fights the love which endeavours to take her place 
in his heart. Such a situation, however, is more in harmony 
with twentieth-century theories of the invisible world than 
with the primitive and elaborately symbolical conception of 
it in the fourteenth century. There we may hear of ghosts 
who desolately haunt these regions in search of the rest which 
they cannot find in their own abode; but seldom, if ever, of 
spirits who can be summoned in a moment by our own need 
in such a way as to come between us and another. 

In all cases where religion represents an emotional quality, 
as in the fear of the unknown, the possibility of life after 
death, and ultimate justice—it provides the best possible 
material for the literary artist who is a student of life and 
character, and there is no sign that these elements will ever 
lose their high place in all serious literature. There is no 
doubt, however, that a general feeling prevails among intelli- 
gent people that the very powerful moral element which had 
more or less dominated imaginative literature in the Middle 
Ages has slowly diminished until it disappeared from our 
midst almost before we realised that it had dwindled. We 
should probably be told by these people that what is generally 
known as “a good man”’ is as rare in modern fiction as a 
four-leafed clover in a meadow, and that the saint simply 
does not exist. 

Now I am convinced that these critics are wrong, although 
I admit that at first sight they appear to be perfectly right ; 
and I think that the surface truth of their contention is to 
be traced to the same source as their fundamental mistake. 
We have grown so accustomed to thinking of sainthood in 
terms of medieval thought that we are often quite unaware 
of a saint in our own midst because he is not adorned with 
that traditional and beautiful type of sanctity which charac- 
terised the saints of Europe before the industrial revolution, 
and in all parts of the world where industrialism has not 
found a home to-day. The type has not, of course, died out 
in Europe. We could probably name half a dozen such men 
living and working in our midst now ; but we should have to 
admit that such men and women—devoted and practical as 
their lives often are—seldom afford the best material for an 
artist who must work against a twentieth-century back- 
ground. 

VoL. CXLVII. 30 
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There are, of course, a few grand exceptions. Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith in her Green Apple Harvest has given us a memor- 
able portrait of two countrymen of simple saintly character. 
Clem is a natural growth of the heavenly soil; but his un- 
happy and stormy natured brother Joe has to wage a long 
battle with the flesh and the brutality of men and lapses 
again and again into weakness before the mystical side of his 
nature triumphs. This exception, however, confirms the rule, 
since Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith gives us here a glimpse of that 
quiet landscape of Sussex which had never caught more than 
the echoes of the great industrial system. In other of her 
Sussex novels the type reappears from time to time; and is 
not lacking in the work of other recent or contemporary 
fiction. Thomas Hardy and Mary Webb have both produced 
notable examples in more than one instance, and even Robert 
Elsmere is on the way to something of the same kind. In 
poetry the traditional type of saint often appears ; but in the 
Victorian era it seems to have been left to Robert Browning 
and Matthew Arnold to give him any pride of place. 

The greater part of modern literature is perhaps uncon- 
sciously concerned with the heart beats of an industrial 
machinery that has gradually moulded our education, com- 
mercialised our literature, worn down our imagination ; and, 
by a steady process that was largely unconscious, achieved 
a new kind of civilisation in Europe that finally involved the 
whole continent in war. Against a background such as this, 
the traditional saint, the man of holiness, does not flourish ; 
and there is no work, so far as I am aware, which endeavours 
to exhibit him in so uncongenial an atmosphere. The change 
seems to have begun, moreover, just at the time when our 
countryside was beginning to be sunk in towns. The medi- 
eval morality play took this type of sainthood for granted, 
and would have found it difficult to realise any other kind ; 
and even the Elizabethan drama retains something of this 
attitude. The thunder of Shakespearean tragedy is relieved by 
flashes of crystal purity amid the black and molten mountain 
of crime and treachery. Desdemona, Cordelia, Juliet—to 
mention but a few—are all women who have attained the 
highest peak of grace, and Harry the Fifth is a reincarnation 
of the crusading king. A change, however, has already been 
wrought ; and when we step into the eighteenth century we 
have already left the type behind. 
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By this I do not mean that the saint disappears from litera- 
ture ; but that he has begun to evolve—a process which I shall 
endeavour to show is not yet completed. Oliver Goldsmith 
created one who may fairly be taken as representing the first 
real step in this evolution of the saint after Shakespeare. The 
Vicar of Wakefield is neither a watered-down edition of the 
medieval mystic nor a civilised edition of the crusading king. 
He is something new. We see in him the man of sanctity 
certainly ; but one of worldly wisdom and practical ability, 
and, above all, of deep and abiding humanity. For I am con- 
vinced that the medieval saint’s estrangement from the 
modern world is due to his lack of humanity, whether he 
were mystic or crusader, and this theory is borne out by the 
fact that the solitary exception to that rule—St. Francis of 
Assisi—is as popular to-day as he ever was ; and much more 
popular than he has been for four hundred years. 

Now it would have been more surprising than otherwise if 
the evolution of the saint in literature had stopped short with 
Goldsmith ; and it is just this which has not happened. In 
fact all that has happened is that the saint has become in- 
creasingly humanised in the process of time; and if the 
result of this is that he has become steadily “ unsanctified ” 
in the process, we must admit that, whether this is fortunate 
or unfortunate, it is probably inevitable. It is, however, 
because we have in some measure come to confuse “ sanctity ” 
with ‘ sainthood” that so many of us have mistaken this 
change of aspect on the part of the saint in literature for his 
disappearance from it. 

The greatest writers of last century do not give much 
attention to saints as such—although in the novels of 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, George Eliot and Charlotte Bronté, 
we often come face to face with a kind of heroism which can 
only be differentiated from sainthood by a few degrees. We 
had, as we shall always have, a few revivals of the simple 
type; but the evolving type, which we are more carefully 
considering, does not appear very often. Both Sidney Carton 
and Tess are, in their totally different ways, on their way to 
the type of saint which I think has waited for the present age 
to ripen fully. It seems that the war, with its ample scope 
for something much less spontaneous and more enduring than 
heroism, brought this type to a head; and out of the essentially 
British capacity for “ sticking it” the new saint was born. 
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If we go right into the heart of the trenches we shall see 
England in the birth-pangs of this type. There are a score of 
war books that tell of this in every chapter; but, if we are 
anxious to focus the whole process in a single space, we shall 
find the scene laid out for us in Mr. Sherriff’s Journey's End. 
Here we have a few characters right beneath the microscope, 
and all of them in various stages of spiritual development. 
The moralist who claims that there are no signs of any moral 
soundness in our post-war literature had better watch these 
half-dozen characters through the play ; and then ask himself 
if he has not made a very foolish mistake. To the many who 
say that there is hardly ever “a good man” in a modern 
work of creative art I should reply that, in this play, there is 
not a single bad one. There is only one who might be con- 
sidered rather unpleasant; and for him we feel infinitely 
more pity than dislike. Even those who affirm that the 
“ saint ” has disappeared from literature would be faced with 
a severe task if he had to defend that contention in view of 
such a character as Lieutenant Osborne. Admittedly he 
would be the last person dimly to associate himself with such 
a title; but this is only because we have not found another 
word that will displace the sanctus element with something 
equally religious, but perhaps more robust. 

There is practically no mention of religion throughout Mr. 
Sheriffs play ; but anyone would indeed be spiritually blind 
who could not see its religious significance. It has even been 
suggested that the whole play was a disillusioned study of 
how the war was won by the tactful administration of rum 
rations. This is to miss practically everything that the play 
says ; and, indeed, to overlook the whole spiritual significance 
of what is best and most serious in modern literature. To-day 
men do not soliloquise like Hamlet or sermonise like the old 
morality play. It was the words that were not spoken, the 
times when Stanhope did not resort to the whisky bottle, and 
the things that the little company did not say when twelve 
men went out on a raid and only five came back, that mat- 
tered. Not to realise what these silences cost is, I must repeat, 
to miss the whole significance of modern literature. 


STANHOPE (looking at TRoTTER’s chart) : What’s this extraordinary 
affair ? 

OssorneE: Trotter’s plan to make the time pass by. A hundred 
and forty-four circles—one for each hour of six days. 
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Stannore : How many hours are there till dawn on the 2ist ? 

OsBornE: Goodness knows. Not many, I hope. 

StanHopEe: Nearly nine o’clock now. Twenty-four till nine to- 
morrow ; twelve till nine at night—that’s thirty-six; nine till 
six next morning; that’s forty-five altogether. 

[He begins to count off forty-five circles on TRoTTER’s chart.] 

OsBornE: What are you going to do? 

STANHOPE: At the end of the forty-fifth circle ’m going to draw 
a picture of Trotter being blown up in four pieces. 

OsBorneE: Don’t spoil his chart. It took him an hour to make that. 

STANHOPE: He won’t see the point. He’s no imagination. 


Here we have nothing of the religious glow which seemed 
to have been the mainstay of the crusaders of the Middle 
Ages, and which brought them with honours through the 
hardships and privations of British life under the Assyrian 
sun; but I maintain that it was as keen and deep and solid a 
spirituality which enabled this group of men to joke the time 
away they spent in waiting for that bloody dawn. The faith 
which sustained them was not any special belief in their cause 
(they were unconscious of one) but a knowledge that the best 
way of waiting to be blown to pieces is by keeping all your 
spirits up ; and if this is not religion, we may admit outright 
that religion lacks the most vital quality that the present age 
has produced. It appears very notably in the work of C. E. 
Montagu, Miss Clemence Dane, John Galsworthy and Miss 
Radclyffe Hall; and the war poetry of Robert Nichols, Siegfried 
Sassoon and Wilfred Owen breathes the same atmosphere. 

There is much in twentieth-century imaginative literature 
that displays this essentially spiritual quality to a greater 
and lesser extent ; and so much is it a part of our moral fibre 
that there are few attempts to re-create the more self-con- 
scious heroism of the past that satisfy. In Sz. Joan, a master- 
piece of dramatic construction, Mr. Bernard Shaw gives us a 
very fine portrait of the saint herself ; but the remainder of 
the characters speak with a certain sophisticated and re- 
dundant wit that is more in harmony with a parliament of 
the twentieth century than a French Court of the fifteenth. 
The German Thomas Mann, in his Catholic enthusiast of 
The Magic Mountain, revives the strength and weakness of 
the medizval mind, when he declaims that 


All the pains of the Church, even the stake, even excommunica- 
tion, were inflicted to save the soul from everlasting damnation— 
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which cannot be said of the mania for destruction displayed by the 
Jacobins. Permit me to remark that any system of pains and 
penalties which is not based upon belief in a hereafter is simply a 
bestial stupidity. And as for the degradation of humanity, the 
history of its course is precisely synchronous with the growth of 
the bourgeois spirit. 


Thus we hear the voice which rang through all the best in 
medieval literature ; but which now sounds as hollow as a 
bell tolling in a churchyard. Nevertheless, we shall no more 
understand the spirit of that literature than we shall the 
history of the Middle Ages themselves unless we realise that 
for them that voice was the only one they could hear; and 
this brings me to my final contention that there is one aspect 
in which the religious element in literature has always re- 
mained the same, and that is in the realm of poetry. Our 
ideas of God may differ as the generations grow and our 
notion of the saint has probably to evolve much farther yet ; 
but poetry is so essentially symbolical in its appeal and so 
nearly timeless in its achievement : 

Thou art the Way. 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 

That Thou hadst ever met my soul. 
I cannot see— 

I, child of process—if there lies 
An end for me, 

Full of repose, full of replies. 
I'll not reproach 

The road that winds, my feet that err. 
Access, approach 

Art Thou, Time, Way and Wayfarer, 


cries Alice Meynell ; and in this cry we hear the echo of all 
that has been best in the pilgrimage of religious poetry from 
Dante through Chaucer, Southwell, Crashaw, Herbert, 
Vaughan, Goethe, Blake, Rossetti and Hopkins, to Robert 
Bridges. For here we discern what that late philosopher the 
Baron Von Hiigel called the necessarily “ creaturely ” 
element of all created work. There are no poets—not in the 
most massive ages of faith—who have not known the pain 
of spiritual ascent ; but out of their universal suffering has 
been born a common language which transcends all ages.) 
ASHLEY SAMPSON. 
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The law is uniform, but not so the land and the minds and 
customs of those who dwell in it. Every place must be considered 
separately. Administration does not consist in forcing more or less 
wise methods and ideas upon the great mass of the nation, but in 
giving to the ideas, good or bad, that they already possess, a 
practical turn which will make them conduce to the general welfare 
of the State. (Batzac—Médecin de Campagne.) 


N social work among the unemployed one is conscious 

repeatedly of having to make a choice between political 

and personal values, between the general benefit of the 
mass and the particular need of individuals. The first natural 
impulse in presence of poverty, idleness and bitterness, is to 
join in the outcry to the Government to provide paid work, 
or a more generous scale of relief, or to make some change “ in 
the whole system.” This outcry has been made for ten years 
at least, but the fact of unemployment remains. Governments 
in office, of whatever party, have been slow to move, and the 
moral and material waste goes on. The mechanical “ grid ” 
of the law when applied to changing needs and conditions is 
bound to press hardly on some and to leave empty gaps for 
others. A real service may be rendered by those who are in 
feeling-touch with the unemployed in the enlightenment of 
the public, not only to the outward facts of the problem, but 
to the inner feelings of the unemployed man. The facts 
investigated and published some years ago by the Coalfields 
Distress Committee of the Society of Friends produced marked 
effects and paved the way for the Prince of Wales’ appeal and 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund. The recent wireless talks by typical 
unemployed men have also helped still further to break down 
the indifference, or even censoriousness, towards the unem- 
ployed that existed ten years ago. Such a change of feeling 
may obviously be exploited for party purposes as the sym- 
pathies awakened are turned into party antipathies, with 
the result that the attention of the public and of the unem- 
ployed is once again focused on the political arena and 
upon the hopes and disillusionments of the general party 
warfare. The recent departure of committing unemployment 
relief and its conditions to a special department of State 
may have the effect of lifting the matter above the battle, 
and of pooling suggestions and experiences not only from 
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men of different parties but from the unemployed them- 
selves. But that remains to be seen. 

It was gratifying to find after recent wireless talks describ- 
ing the experiences of unemployed men, that letters received 
from all sorts and conditions of men showed that their writers 
were no longer satisfied with the moral a/zb1 of fixing all blame 
and responsibility upon the Government. Hundreds of writers 
in feeling letters expressed great anxiety to be shown some- 
thing, anything, that they might do themselves to touch even 
the fringe of the human misery. In addition to sending money 
gifts and clothing, a considerable number asked to be put into 
personal correspondence with actual families so as to human- 
ise to some extent their sympathy and action. One letter, for 
instance, from an artist to whom her art had been a great 
solace in time of distress, asked to be put in touch if possible 
with a miner who might like to share her interest in sketching 
and painting. This was done, and the correspondence that 
followed had the effect of releasing and enthusing a rather 
moody embittered man in a way that no mere money contri- 
bution could have done. Urgent as the money need so often 
is, it is a great misconception and an affront to the unem- 
ployed man to think of his need as being on a lower level in 
things spiritual and cultural than that of the professional 
man. In spite of the economic distresses of the Rhondda 
Valleys and the desolation of their beauty by a callous 
industrialism, one has only to pass through the streets to 
notice how frequent are the announcements of choral and 
orchestral concerts and dramatic performances, while the 
unemployed themselves have their biennial Musical Festival 
conducted by Sir Walford Davies. 

In fact, I think the experience of those who have had to do 
with the distribution of clothes or money on any large scale 
would not make them wish to repeat the experience. Mass 
relief, it is felt, is better left to administrative bodies. So 
soon as distribution goes beyond the bounds of personal 
knowledge and contact with the recipients, it tends to exploita- 
tion by the less deserving and to jealousy in the name of 
justice. And giving is not sharing. Consequently the alterna- 
tive method of “ Helping the unemployed to help them- 
selves ” has become the slogan in social service. Here, again, 
the difference between the political and the personal solution 
may become acute. As a political solution “ community. 
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service”? was open to the sharpest suspicion and criticism 
from those who regarded personal work as a mere palliative, 
leaving the weightier matters of the law unchallenged. The 
doctrinaire Communist dismissed it, like religion, as “ mere 
dope.” To suggest that his high ideals of free labour, produc- 
tion for use and community benefit, should be put into practice 
immediately and locally was rank heresy. Like the Sermon on 
the Mount, it was as shocking to the orthodox to urge putting 
it into practice as to deny it altogether. Aut Cesar aut nullus. 
None the less, in spite of persistent misrepresentation and 
opposition, it was possible for groups of unemployed men to 
achieve remarkable demonstrations of voluntary service of 
considerable community benefit, as at Ebbw Vale where a 
dozen steel-workers built swimming-baths of a contract value 
of perhaps £8,000, or at Brynmawr, where baths, public 
gardens and a pioneer nursery school were constructed by a 
larger group. At Rhos, a mining village near Wrexham, the 
work was directed by the miners’ leaders themselves, encour- 
aged by the whole community and supported by student 
volunteers from British and Continental universities. Here 
during the summer might be seen at times as many as two 
hundred unpaid workers, including many employed miners 
black from the night shift, levelling a great tract of desolate 
outcrop hillocks that had been an eyesore for two generations, 
in order to make gardens, bowling-greens and playing-fields 
for a community which had never risen to such things in its 
days of prosperity. Important as such pioneering activities 
may be in demonstrating the public spirit and capacities of 
unemployed men and of the appeal to non-mercenary motives 
—and such activities are now to be seen in great variety in 
many parts of the country—even more important is their 
revelation of the craftsman’s joy in creative construction 
and of that free co-operation of workers which has steadily 
disappeared in large-scale industry since the days of the craft 
guilds. Most important of all, perhaps, was the release of 
spontaneous gifts of initiative and leadership, and of local 
democratic control without domination by any alien author- 
ity. Professor McDougall has said: “ The greatest need of 
our time is that we shall learn how to release, direct and con- 
trol the energies of men. The physical sciences have attained 
their success by learning how to release, direct and control 
the energies of inorganic nature. The sciences of life must 
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make a similar discovery.” The same need was expressed 
naively by one of the miners’ leaders when discussing the 
voluntary service scheme at Rhos: “ We have chapels and 
churches and choirs for our feelings, and seven W.E.A. classes 
in the village for our thinking, but after feeling and thinking 
we don’t do anything—we expect the politicians to do every- 
thing in London. And they don’t. But if we feel, think and 
act in Rhos, there’s a new politics begun.” 

The evolution of this new neighbour-politics may be studied 
even more clearly in the Unemployed Men’s Clubs of which 
there are now twenty-six, with a membership of over six 
thousand in the Rhondda Valleys. Here again, the absence of 
the money motive in their activities, and freedom from any 
alien domination or dependence, has allowed very interesting 
experiments in that ‘release, direction and control of the 
energies of men” which Professor McDougall regards as of 
such importance. In local, as in imperial politics, it seems to 
be true that “ Liberty alone fits men for liberty,” as respon- 
sibility alone fits men for responsibility. The problem of 
direction and control is not an easy one in the Rhondda where 
servility is particularly despised, where the rebel is the hero, 
and where eleven thousand men voted Communist in 1933 as 
against the Marxist Socialist who was elected to Parliament. 
There is the added difficulty in the clubs of attaining unity in 
so great a diversity of humanity as they represent in the 
Rhondda—men from Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, quarry- 
men from North Wales, old soldiers, young toughs, Com- 
munists, chapel deacons, are in a medley together. To provide 
an institution or organisation for such folk, in the shape of a 
building or model rules, is simple enough. To help in the 
creation of an organism of fellowship out of such hetero- 
geneous humanity is quite another matter. In fact it is only 
the men themselves who can create a club which may be a 
shelter for their minds and feelings and independence, no less 
than for their bodies. The importance of the creation of this 
sense of freedom and fellowship was brought out very clearly 
in the evidence given before the Commission on Unemploy- 
ment by Mr. William Noble, the pioneer of the Friends’ 
Educational Settlement work among the unemployed in the 
Rhondda, if not in the whole country : 

The first need of the long-unemployed man is the continued 
fellowship of sympathetic people and contact with associations 
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that are stimulating and helpful. He must not be allowed to 
develop the idea that he is a social outcaste. Secondly, he must be 
helped to do things which are useful. It is not sufficient to open 
rooms as comfortable shelters for this type of unemployed ; 
neither is it good to give gifts in the form of charity which com- 
mand no exchange of service, for it is not temporary aid that is 
needed. . . . It is important that any schemes that are to depend 
upon the unpaid labour of the unemployed should be considered 
by the men themselves and not be wholly thought out for them by 
outside associations. They need centres where they can build up 
friendship and exchange ideas with others of like interests and also 
meet people who are in sympathy with them. Both from the moral 
and educational aspects self-government is essential, and demo- 
cratic control of all activities gives scope for many to share in 
committee experience. In some small and almost self-contained 
village an inspiring individual may induce a group to carry out a 
useful piece of construction, but it is a mistake to think that it is 
easy to create a willingness to give labour for something called 
“ community ” which, to them, may be merely a vague term. 
Self-government is all important. The really reliable intelligent 
men who now form a majority of our unemployed are not willing 
to accept the hospitality of a Club which is controlled by an 
individual whose only claim to superiority is that he is employed. 


It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the 
principles stated here, not out of any academic theory of 
rights, but from seven years’ experience of building up clubs 
and confidence from the smallest and often most discouraging 
beginnings. It may be true to say that unemployment does 
not necessarily bring demoralisation, but a change of morals. 
At least the awakened unemployed man has leisure to follow 
interests and to find fellowships which are real and not merely 
mass reactions and recreations created by the drudgery of his 
work. Conversation, choir practices, literature, classes, 
lantern lectures, drama groups, orchestras, as well as allot- 
ments, boot-repairing, furniture-making and building give 
the opportunities for culture and craftsmanship and for a 
form of extra-mural education which may one day realise Dr. 
Jacks’ ambition for an “ education of the whole man.” 

It was possible to apply more intensively the principle of 
voluntary service for neighbour-need at the summer holiday 
camps. A derelict malthouse near the coast was repaired and 
reconditioned by the men, and over two thousand five hun- 
dred of them, in weekly groups of forty to sixty, have made 
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use of the opportunity of a real holiday in delightful country 
at a cost of some 8s. a week, of which 3s. was borne by the men 
themselves. It is difficult to compute the personal and social 
value of such a holiday with its cheerful comradeship, sub- 
stantial food, good air, long walks on the cliffs and shore, and 
of all the silences, sunsets and solitariness that are not pos- 
sible in the crowded valleys. These are the imponderables, 
the “ things unseen” which may be the eternal. After the 
invariable excitement and perhaps uproariousness of the first 
night in camp, the reasonable requirements of an ordered 
community life and shared labour were explained and accepted 
with acclamation. Thereafter there was never serious difficulty 
in getting willing work for the morning’s duties in the indoor 
and outdoor camp activities in field or garden. It was never 
found necessary to dismiss any man for misconduct. The 
appeal to the common need and common responsibility 
brought a quick response. Old soldiers though many of them 
were, the sergeant-major type of regulation and discipline 
would be immediately resented and frustrated. There are few 
places where the realities of freedom and friendship are more 
appreciated than among the Rhondda miners. In a winter 
session a group of twenty-two of the men maintained them- 
selves at a cost of 8s. a week for their food, light and coal. 
The indoor duties and a good deal of heavy work in the garden 
and of carpentry and colour-washing of the interior were done 
very willingly. One man unexpectedly developed a gift for 
pleasant and ingenious colour decoration, and painted some 
delightful original landscapes on the whitewash panels. 
Three courses of tutorial lectures were given each week on 
‘“‘ Economic Geography,” ‘‘ The Evolution of Mutual Aid,” 
and “‘ The Political and Religious Approach to Peace.” Invi- 
tations to schools and training colleges, and to other pioneer- 
ing groups of unemployed men, helped us to think out and to 
live out the conditions of real freedom and friendship. Very 
feeling and fiery discussions arose out of the shortcomings or 
delinquencies of members of the group, but after “ having 
things out ” there was an increasing faith in the practicability 
of relying on the law within rather than on the law without, 
with its threats and penalties, which had thrown most of 
them into an attitude of revolt against the authority and 
discipline both of schools, churches and collieries. The oldest 
man among them, a long-service soldier and afterwards navvy, 
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tramp, unemployed marcher and fighter with the police, left 
his impression of the life at the Malthouse in the following 
essay, which I quote ipsissima verba : 


When I came here I was one of them sort of people—once I made 
up my mind it ’ad to go, wright or wrong, and if any big noise came 
banging about, everything was red. But now all that ave change. 
I go about knowing that I am more contented than half the people 
with money. I feel I belong to the Malthouse and everyone else is 
the same who have stayed here. You can speak your mind, enjoy 
yourself, while you work 2} hours in the field or garden. You feel 
new life, more willing, better spoken, more understanding, every- 
thing different, life worth living. Even after you have been 
tramping about and got fed up with the hole world, you come to see 
that life that is so hard to find if you don’t look for it. But it is 
here, you feel it. If only men would come what a chance to live 
communist ; different from what you’ve shouted at street corners. 
Live it then; other people can’t ram it down your throat. Some 
people can never understand what is good and what is bad. If 
anyone tells them the Malthouse is “ dope” they believe it— 
afraid to come and see for theirselfs. If there was more guts in 
people to try and do their own work, finding things out for their 
selfs, we may have disarmament sooner, different conditions of 

_living, more understanding, better feeling towards one another. 
And this is where you learn all this. Don’t let others do it for you, 
do it yourself and then see what a change it will do for you. I 
chanced it ; you can do the same. If you don’t like it you can go 
home again; no one stops you. So be men; lets live together, 
fight the peaceful way. Then we will be more like men and less like 
fools. Let’s show we are going good by living together as a com- 
munal people. Show the world how it is done. So start here, then 
show the others the way. If you fail with some, others will follow 
you, then the rest will come; only give them enough time to 
think. Show you can do what they see impossible. Get them 
together, have a good time and be happy through all your troubles. 
Then we will get peace through the hole of the country. So buck 
up and do your duty for others if not for yourself. Come down and 
let us help you. No one is too rough; everyone is welcome. So 
do your best for the sake of the younger people if not for your- 
selfs. 


This naive idealism, which is willing to act where it is, may 
seem to have little relevance to a solution of the vast problem 
of unemployment. Our faith has been so fixed upon the big 
levers of political compulsions that we have almost lost belief 
in the power of the “ little leaven,” the “ two or three gathered 
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together ” in spirit. But that power seems to have been the 
distinctive Christian method by which empires were per- 
meated. The contribution which a Society of Friends may 
make at the moment is perhaps best described by the con- 
cluding sentences of the Report of the Friends’ Allotment 
Committee 


We can only function in limited ways and in making small 
experiments. Yet our experiences should furnish material towards 
finding the solution of what is a fundamental question for a religi- 
ous society, namely the way in which the spirit and moral nature 
of man can best be developed. 


Grorce M. Lu. Davies. 


AeA YP MENTS*TO° EET. 


F you decide to enter the catering business after reading 

about our avian lodgers, there are one or two things to be 

remembered. In the first place, rooms should face, not 
south, but preferably north or east, to avoid the hottest rays 
of the sun. Moreover, once they are let, any inspection of one’s 
apartments is as a rule deeply resented. The “ season ” is in 
the first half of the year, though actually a night rarely passes 
on which someone does not turn up for “ bed and breakfast.” 
And finally, this includes one and sometimes two evening 
meals—not the equivalent of tea and dinner, but actually two 
dinners, one on top of the other! Of course, it is only an 
exceptional bird that demands two meals before turning in 
for the night, yet naturally one likes to satisfy the needs not 
only of the average lodger but also of those whose habits at 
first sight appear to be the outcome of gross eccentricity. I 
have one such now—a blue tit. Looking at this bird, one 
would never think that it sometimes eats two dinners, for in 
other respects it seems quite normal. And, in fact, though I 
misjudged it at first, I now realise that it is in reality probably 
no greedier than any of the other blue tits that nightly roost 
beneath our eaves. It is not the bird but the circumstances of 
its daily routine that are sometimes abnormal. 

The bird-table which has been its undoing is on our 
verandah. In the angle between the verandah roof and wall 
are fixed a series of small wooden ledges which are very 
popular as sleeping-quarters for blue and great tits—though 
meant as nesting-places for the swallows which have so far 
not approved of our arrangements. On the ledge immediately 
above the table the blue tit in question sleeps away the hours 
of darkness—sufficient excuse, perhaps, for occasionally 
yielding to the temptation to fly down for another bite. Yet 
that is not what happens, else I would call it greedy, whereas 
I think it is merely absent-minded. When the light begins to 
fail, it flies on to the verandah and settles down to a good 
square meal. This over, it strops its bill clean on the edge of 
the table and, after one or two searching glances at the roost- 
ing-ledge, flies up to sleep. If now I go out on to the verandah 
before it becomes much darker, the startled bird flies out and 
perches on the nearest tree. If I stay too long, it flies off down 
the garden to sleep elsewhere, but if I go back into the house 
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within a minute or two, it returns to the verandah and once 
more retires for the night according to routine. The meal, the 
bill-cleaning, the careful scrutiny of the sleeping-ledge before 
the flight to roost—nothing is forgotten. Equally, nothing is 
remembered. The meal is but a link in the chain of events 
which brings the day to a close. The fact that the bird has fed 
already once appears not to be sufficient reason to interrupt a 
routine that satisfies normal requirements. It would be as 
logical, from the bird’s point of view, not to fly up to its 
sleeping-quarters a second time simply because it had done so 
once already. Naturally, if I went out on to the verandah 
every evening, the bird would adapt itself to changed circum- 
stances, not perhaps by directly cutting out that second meal, 
but by remaining on its sleeping-ledge and so making it 
unnecessary. I have inadvertently driven away another 
lodger so frequently, that at first I feared it would desert its 
rather conspicuous roost, but now it is so accustomed to 
interruptions that I can even bang the door of the summer- 
house, under whose eaves it sleeps, without sending it away. 

Tits normally roost alone, though in the day time they are 
sociable enough, but once, in this same summer-house, two 
blue tits slept side by side, perching on the same beam little 
more than a foot apart. Perhaps they always slept together, 
though I think it more likely that such was the attraction of 
this particular site that neither would give place to the other. 
Tits sleep there untroubled by the howling of the wind on the 
moors, by the rain that splashes seawards in quickly growing 
rivulets down the steepness of our paths. 

Tits do not necessarily roost where they are sheltered from 
the elements. Near our windows hang tiny inverted flower- 
pots, and little cream-cartons painted brown, with a perch 
wedged across the opening. Filled with liquid fat, in which 
are embedded scraps of all kinds, they form, when the whole ~ 
sets hard, a convenient supply of food accessible only to the 
tits which alone cling head downwards from the perch. When 
one of the flimsy cartons became empty, I was surprised one 
night to see what looked like the tail of a bird projecting 
downwards. If it was a bird, it was undoubtedly sitting the 
right way up on the perch inside the swinging bell. As I 
opened the window, out flew a blue tit which had evidently 
chosen this of all places as a roost. The next day it was there 
again and indeed the bell, despite its many disadvantages, was 
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so attractive that during three successive winters we saw a 
blue tit roosting there every night as we went up to bed. 
Occasionally it would be absent for a night, even for several, 
and during the breeding season it was never there. Twice the 
string rotted, precipitating bell and occupant into space. 
In time, holes appeared in the roof and sides, but still the 
bird clung to the frail structure. 

The slightest breath of wind set the bell in motion, or to a 
lesser degree spun it round on its own axis. On many nights 
of gale the bird would fly to roost as usual, only to be forced 
out of the bell as the night wore on and the wind rose higher 
and higher. Holding a candle close to the window-pane, we 
often watched, expecting every moment to see the little mite 
fly out as its delicate cradle banged against the branches of a 
tree or swung out two feet in one direction and back the 
corresponding four. The most astounding thing about this 
little creature was the amount of buffeting and swinging it 
would go through on nights just not bad enough to drive it 
out. That it can have slept on its storm-tossed perch on these 
occasions seems inconceivable. Eventually the bell fell to 
pieces, forcing the bird to roost elsewhere. Since then, three 
other bells in different parts of the garden have been occupied 
by roosting blue tits. 

This nightly inspection of our avian lodgers is one of the 
perennial delights of catering for birds. With its feathers 
fluffed out, each little mite surrounds itself with a blanket of 
warm air. A blue tit sleeping on a twig is a fluffy blue-grey 
ball of feathers—with a tail! Those that roost in nesting- 
boxes are more difficult to inspect, for the direct rays of a 
torch startle them into a series of explosive hisses, and the 
accompanying flurry of wings, especially of a great tit, 
suggests that the bird will fly out, a disturbance to be avoided. 
As the night draws on and the cold increases it is pleasant to 
know that so many little birds have retired to roost well fed 
and comfortable, for rarely do birds die of cold when they can 
get enough to eat. 

At times as many as ten blue tits, four great, two coals and 
two marsh tits scramble for a place at our table. Actually 
there would be room for all if only they did not demand so 
much elbow room. In the hedges and tree-tops they spread 
out amongst the branches, each finding for itself the tiny 
specks of life that go to make up the meal. When we put out 
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a vast store of food, it is beyond a bird’s comprehension to 
realise that there is in this one place more than enough for all. 
Each becomes, therefore, a sort of dog in the manger. The 
blue tit avoids the hostile advances of the bigger birds in a 
delightfully neat way. If a great tit crosses the table with 
lowered head and open bill, the little bird simply effaces itself 
backwards over the edge of the table, until its beak barely 
peeps over the edge to which it clings with both its feet. In 
this way it usually escapes further hostilities while retaining 
for itself a place at the table. No sooner is the larger bird 
feeding again than up pops the little one for its share in the 
feast. 

Apart from showing one the various tits right up against the 
window-pane in their very best plumage after the autumn 
moult, a swinging bird-tray is invaluable where a table is out 
of place. The familiar robin will perch on it, make a jab at a 
tit and then develop the most appalling vertigo. As the tray 
swings backwards and forwards in the breeze, the robin 
stands firm, but tries to prevent its head from moving. The 
comical result is that one sees a robin with its neck alternately 
lengthening and shortening. If the tray swings in a different 
direction, to the right and left, the ridiculous bird strains its 
head in the opposite direction, namely to the left and right. 
Evidently the robin has not yet got those sea-legs which are as 
necessary in the tree-tops asin mid-ocean. Individuals become 
in time relatively proficient, but they are unable to disguise 
the fact that they are most at home on something as steady as 
and about the altitude of a garden fork. 

In cold spells a few handfuls of corn scattered on the grass 
add flocks of finches to the birds that already regard a visit to 
one’s tables, trays or bells as an essential part of the daily 
routine. It is curious to see robins and hedge-sparrows swallow- 
ing corn as fast as they can pick it up, while the massive- 
billed greenfinch, essentially a seed-eating bird, laboriously 
crushes up each single grain. 

Nobody who is seriously thinking of catering for birds 
should overlook the berry-bearing trees or shrubs where these 
are possible. The wild honeysuckle berries on our verandah 
are greatly in demand amongst the marsh tits. While there are 
any left they usually scorn the attractions of the bird-table. 
I am never tired of watching this little bird with its glossy 
jet-black crown, hovering on quickly beating wings as it tears 
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a scarlet berry from the very tip of a trailing branch. That a 
tit should emulate a humming-bird in this way is not sur- 
prising, but who would think it of a bullfinch? Yet I have 
seen this lovely gaudy fellow hovering just as the marsh tit 
does to get at berries otherwise beyond its reach. 

The varied activities of our feathered lodgers naturally 
culminate in the breeding season. The interest they take in a 
new box is often immediate, for during a great part of the year 
both blue and great tits appear fundamentally incapable of 
passing an inviting new hole. I have put a nesting-box close 
to my window months before the breeding season, only to 
have a great tit working on it intermittently throughout the 
winter. Every morning I would hear the bird hammering 
away at the entrance hole, incidentally without enlarging 
it to any appreciable extent. Despite this display of interest 
it nested elsewhere, leaving the box to a pair of blue tits, 
though later the great tits returned to my window for their 
second brood. These great tits have a choice of four boxes, in 
all of which they nest irregularly, as a rule placing the first 
brood in a certain box close to a bed of roses. Last year I felt 
sure that this box had been chosen once again, for a pair of 
great tits were in and out of it all day long, while the cock 
frequently “ sang” in the tree overhead. Then one morning I 
watched them inspecting a box at least a hundred yards 
away. The entrance hole being too small, they soon lost 
interest, only, however, to inspect a third box even further 
away from home. This also was not intended for great tits, 
and indeed a pair of blue had already started lining the floor 
with moss. As the intruder sat preening herself in the pale 
early morning sunshine within a yard of their home, the little 
birds perched on the branches as close as they dared, in great 
agitation. But even when the hen great tit flew down and 
tried in vain to squeeze herself into the hole, they did not 
dare to defend their property save by invective. The hen 
great tit spent so long on this new whim of hers, though she 
could not get inside the box, that her mate, evidently tired of 
just looking on, flew into the branches of a tall tree and began 
to proclaim in a loud voice the fact that this was his territory 
with as much vigour as if they had begun to build there them- 
selves! Eventually, of course, the blue tits were left to them- 
selves, and the great tit, accompanied by her accommodating 
mate, returned to her first choice near the roses. 
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In the garden every season brings its thrill, from the first 
green shoot to the last dead leaf, but few thrills compare with 
that of finding each apartment full to overflowing with count- 
less feathered babies. That, however, is a whole chapter in 
itself. When in due course an avalanche of tiny birds pours 
from each box, our cup is full. During the rearing of their 
families the lodgers scatter throughout the garden, but now 
they return in force, trailing strings of babies to the bird- 
table on the verandah. And so, before enchanted human eyes, 
yet another generation of these delightful little people is 


introduced to our Hostelry for Birdsy 
G. B. Goocu. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Fatse ALARMS IN EvuRoPE. 


OTH in the west and in the south-east of Europe a recent 

disturbance has had the effect of illustrating the strength 

of the conditions which make war unlikely. On March 
5th a British White Paper was published which had the triple 
effect of annoying German opinion, of postponing an impend- 
ing journey by Sir John Simon to Berlin, and of giving to 
British Opposition politicians, who had an eye on the next 
election, an occasion for enthusiastic but not entirely just, 
indignation. Four days earlier, during the night of March Ist 
to 2nd, a Greek revolution broke out in full form, but failed 
to create much fear, or much interest, in the surrounding 
countries. The circumstances of those two incidents are worth 
examining, 


1. The Greek Revolt. 


The Greek revolt seems to have originated as an enterprise 
of General Plastiras, who had had some experience of such 
adventure. It was he, then a Colonel, who headed the revolt of 
September 26th, 1922, which drove King Constantine from 
Athens three months before the King’s death at Palermo. It 
was he, now a General, who in March 1933 attempted to usurp 
control of the armed forces of Greece with a view to abolishing 
the parliamentary system. He had followed the course of the 
elections from Mr. Veniselos’s house, and the moment he saw 
that the Populist party was certain to win, he decided that the 
democratic system was a mistake. To save the country from 
itself, he attempted to arrogate full power to himself, and for 
fourteen hours succeeded. By that time President Zaimis 
more correctly decided to call upon Mr. Tsaldaris, the leader 
of the party that had won the elections, to form a government. 
That government had been in power ever since, and General 
Plastiras had lived abroad, mostly in France. He and some of 
his retired army and naval friends started the new revolt. 
They seized the Evelpides Military College and the barracks of 
the Evzones in Athens, but surrendered the next morning, 
after a night’s bombardment by point-blank artillery and 
machine-guns. Meanwhile the retired Rear-Admiral Demes- 
tichas and Captain Kolialexis captured the naval arsenal at 
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Salamis, the cruiser Averoff (the most powerful ship and the 
flag-ship of the Greek navy), and in addition a light cruiser, 
two destroyers and three submarines. The first phase of the 
revolt was a combat between the government’s air force and 
the rebel ships, the number of which was brought up to 
twelve. Within twenty-four hours the government announced 
that the revolt was quelled and the country under control. 
That claim proved to be premature, but was substantiated 
nine days later, on March 11th. 

The revolution was short-lived. Being repulsed from the 
arsenal at Salamis, as they had been from the Evzone barracks 
and the Evelpides Military College, the rebels concentrated 
outside Greece proper. The rebel ships, bombarded the while 
from the air, sailed for Suva Bay and made Crete their head- 
quarters. Mr. Veniselos, who was in Crete, thereupon put 
himself at the head of the revolt, and Crete solidly declared 
against the government. Simultaneously another rebel force 
took action in Eastern Macedonia, and despite its failure to 
capture Salonica, contrived to make trouble for a week. The 
Minister for War, General Kondylis, took personal command of 
the government forces operating against the rebels. Split as 
they were between Macedonia on the one hand and Crete on 
the other, the rebel forces were at a clear disadvantage. The 
government had little difficulty in crushing them, mainly 
because the air force had remained loyal. By March rth it 
was obvious that the rebel resistance in Eastern Macedonia 
was at an end. General Kamenos, who had been in command 
of the Macedonian rebels, fled over the border into Bulgaria. 
Mr. Veniselos, hearing of the collapse in Macedonia, decided 
that the civil war had gone against him, and with Mrs. 
Veniselos sailed at 11 p.m. on board the cruiser Averoff for 
Italy. . 

So ended what looked like the last of the long series of 
Greek civil wars deriving from the twenty-years’ conflict of 
Veniselists with Monarchists. Mr. Veniselos announced his 
retirement from politics, and added that Greece would not see 
him again. It was not the first time he had made such a state- 
ment. He made it in the autumn of 1920 when his famous 
defeat at the polls started the crumbling process which cost 
Greece everything that Mr. Veniselos had won for her at the 
Paris peace conferences. Yet on that occasion he relented. 
He accepted a remarkable mission as Greek representative at 
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the Lausanne Near-Eastern Conference of 1922, despite the 
continuing understanding that he would not set foot in Greek 
territory, In the latest case it may well be that his words will 
be literally fulfilled. He is 71 years old. He has made an 
inglorious attempt to serve political ends by violent means. 
To many people in many countries the event brings something 
like personal sorrow. Those who know him, know his gentle 
charm, and know the sincerity and patriotic conviction which 
made him, first, enlist his country on the Allied side of the 
war, instead of on the German side, and, second, engage his 
own life’s work on keeping the Monarchy out of Greece. He is 
one of the most accomplished diplomatists of our time. 
Whether or no one may regard the Greater Greece he fashioned 
as wise, no one can fail to have been impressed by the mag- 
netic force of character which enabled him at the end of the 
war to obtain for a small and powerless country a prize 
relatively greater than any prize obtained by any other 
country, no matter how powerful. Alone he did it, by his 
charm, sincerity and native shrewdness. There are differing 
opinions about any diplomatic achievement. There are those 
who have clearly good ground for the opinion that all diplo- 
matic achievement in the conventional sense of a country’s 
resultant aggrandisement in size, prestige or power, is a stupid, 
perhaps a mischievous, form of vanity. With that reservation, 
even if one dislikes the game, it is impossible not to experience 
the glow of admiration excited by the spectacle of one of its 
greatest players, and it is impossible not to feel the chill regret 
that his retirement from the game should result from an 
apparently complete loss of his former quality. 

To non-Greek students of affairs the real interest of the 
latest Greek civil war was its effect abroad. The Balkan 
tradition is such that “ trouble in the Balkans ” has become a 
sinister portent to the whole of Europe. In conformity with 
that tradition the first few days of the Greek disturbance 
produced a state of jumpy nervousness abroad. Newspapers 
in the West of Europe, as by an ineradicable habit, gave rein 
to alarm. The several navies, as by routine bound, moved 
precautionary ships to the Eastern Mediterranean. Turkey 
moved her Thracian forces nearer to the Greek frontier. 
Bulgaria moved her forces both to her Greek and to her 
Turkish frontier. On March 7th it looked as if something ugly 
might emerge. A Turkish newspaper, which therein travestied 
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the whole spirit of the Turkish Government, suggested that 
the Turkish army should annex Southern Bulgaria (i.e. 
Eastern “ Rumelia”) up to Philippopolis. The Bulgarian 
Permanent Delegate to the League of Nations on March 7th 
submitted to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations a 
memorandum on the Turkish concentration of troops in 
Thrace, and characterised it as a danger to Balkan peace. It 
was not denied in Turkish official circles that a whole army 
corps, complete with artillery and all other arms, was now 
stationed in Thrace and even within the demilitarised zone 
prescribed by the Lausanne Treaty of 1923. What, it was 
asked in Turkish circles, was the practical value.of so narrow 
a demilitarised zone in the present circumstances where 
aeroplanes dominated any strategic consideration ? Moreover, 
last winter the Turkish Government pegged out at Geneva its 
formal claim that it should be released from the restrictions 
of the Straits Convention and should have the right to fortify 
the Dardanelles, as any other Turkish territory, in whatever 
way in its sovereign discretion it should choose. At that 
time revision was in the mouths of many European people. 
Russia, Japan and Germany were outside the League. If 
other treaties were to be revised, why not the Treaty of 
Lausanne? Such was the Turkish argument. The argument, 
however, was not pressed. The Turkish Government merely 
filed its claim. It was never suggested from Angora that 
revision was a point of Turkish policy. Indeed those who have 
studied Mustapha Kemal have been impressed by his quiet 
common sense. Even while on March 7th Mr. Antonov, on 
behalf of the Bulgarian Government, was making his repre- 
sentations to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
Ismet Pasha, the Turkish Prime Minister, was addressing the 
Grand National Assembly in Angora and saying that Turkey 
remained absolutely loyal to the Balkan Pact concluded last 
year. It was the central purpose of that Pact to guarantee by 
mutual commitment the existing frontiers. He characterised 
the Bulgarian complaints about the Turkish forces in Thrace 
as a disingenuous cover for a threatened Bulgarian denuncia- 
tion of the military clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly and as the 
first step towards Bulgarian rearmament. By a transparent 
euphemism Turkish official commentators unofficially sug- 
gested to such as took the trouble to canvass their comment, 
that the reason why the Turkish troops had been moved to the 
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Greek frontier was that the Turkish Government chose to be 
prepared, should the need arise, to carry out its obligations 
both under the Greco-Turkish agreement of 1932 and under 
the Balkan Pact of 1934. As there clearly could be no question 
of the Greco-Turkish frontier being threatened either by 
Greece or by Turkey, and as therefore there could be no 
question of a mutual Greco-Turkish guarantee being brought 
into operation by a Greek or a Turkish violation of their 
common frontier (the whole point of a treaty of mutual 
guarantee being its multilateral subscription and its hypo- 
thesis of an aggression by a third party), it followed in simple 
logic that the Turkish concentration could have been sug- 
gested only by the fear that Bulgaria might take advantage of 
Greece’s distraction to force a way through to the Aigean. 
Meanwhile the Bulgarian official commentators were pro- 
testing that the concentration of Bulgarian troops on the 
eastern frontier had been due entirely to a normal routine 
precaution against unforeseen contingencies that might arise 
from the disturbance in Greece, and that Bulgaria had no 
intention of advancing beyond the frontier. 

In short it was a storm in a tea-cup. The memorandum 
submitted at Geneva by Bulgaria on March 7th was with- 
drawn on March roth, Mr. Antonov explaining that Bulgarian 
fears had been allayed. M. Avenol, the Secretary-General, was 
therefore saved from the necessity of circularising the Bul- 
garian complaint among the members of the League Council. 
Instead, on March toth he issued this statement: ‘ The 
Secretary-General received to-day a letter from the Permanent 
Delegate of Bulgaria informing him that in view of the 
friendly conversations which are taking place at the moment 
between Sofia and Angora he withdrew the memorandum.” 
Equally absurd rumours circulated at the time to the effect 
that Signor Mussolini was supporting Mr. Veniselos. A 
popular English newspaper made a big hole in the available 
space of its front page by a spectacular presentation of such a 
rumour in the guise of information. Italians laughed. What 
conceivable object could Italy have in intervening morally in 
a Greek internal quarrel ? And she could not intervene other- 
wise without first declaring war on Greece. The converse idea 
that Veniselos should buy Italian moral support (whatever that 
might be) at the price of handing over to Italy his own strong- 
hold of Crete was not even good as an exercise in hilarity. 
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The agreeable result of the Greek revolt in its international 
aspect was that it illustrated one of the fortunate circum- 
stances in present-day European diplomacy. Everybody 
knows that “trouble in the Balkans” always derived its 
mischievous potentiality, not from the trouble itself, but from 
its effect upon the appetites of the Great Powers. The four 
Great Powers upon whose intrigues depend the entire serious- 
ness of what takes place in the Balkans are Russia, Italy, 
France and Great Britain. At the present time those four 
Powers are as cooing doves. Never was their united diplomatic 
front so impregnable. Greece therefore could plunge into 
civil war. Bulgaria could make representations at Geneva. 
There was no threat to European peace. The Serajevo murder 
of July 1914 was the symbol of Great Power dissension. The 
Greek Revolt of March 1935 was a local Balkan disturbance 
and as such internationally harmless/ 


2. The British White Paper. 


The trouble in the west started from the publication of a 
British White Paper (Cmd 4827) “‘ Relating to Defence,” 
issued on March 4th. Its central point was that as the Geneva 
Conference had failed, and as the whole world outside Great 
Britain was increasing its armaments, it had been decided by 
His Majesty’s Government that the bad example must be 
followed ; but that the example itself was non-British. The 
particular immediate storm arose from the fact that Sir John 
Simon was about to visit Berlin. It had been arranged, and 
the arrangement had been announced, that he would fly to 
Berlin on March 7th and would stay there till the 1oth. It 
was the first chance there had been since Herr Hitler became 
the Fuhrer of the German people of attempting a pacific 
understanding with the German Government. It was com- 
mon knowledge that Germany was at that time engaged in 
an intensive process of rearmament. Indeed few informed 
people doubted that armaments manufacture constituted the 
main factor in Germany’s economic “ recovery.” The ques- 
tion for the British Government, having decided as a matter 
of policy that British armaments should take at any rate a 
small step towards catching up those of the other chief 
countries, was whether the resultant programme should be 
announced before or after Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin ? 
If before, it might make the British talks more realistic and 
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therefore more businesslike. If after, it might undo any good 
that may have been done in Berlin. It was decided to publish 
the document before the visit. Paragraphs 11 and 12 of the 
document read thus: “11. On November 28th, 1934, His 
Majesty’s Government drew attention to the rearmament on 
which Germany was engaged, and announced a speeding up 
of the increases in the Air Force already decided upon. The 
action of His Majesty’s Government did not, of course, imply 
condonation of a breach of the Treaty of Versailles. It merely 
noted and made public, as a first step, what was known to be 
proceeding. 12. This rearmament, if continued at its present 
rate, unabated and uncontrolled, will aggravate the existing 
anxieties of the neighbours of Germany, and may consequently 
produce a situation where peace will be in peril. His Majesty’s 
Government have noted and welcomed the declarations of the 
leaders of Germany that they desire peace. They cannot, 
however, fail to recognise that not only the forces but the 
spirit in which the population, and especially the youth of the 
country, are being organised lend colour to, and substantiate, 
the general feeling of insecurity which has already been incon- 
testably generated. Nor is the increase of armaments con- 
fined to Germany. All over the world, in Russia, in Japan, in 
the United States of America, and elsewhere, armaments are 
being added to. We could not afford to overlook all these 
increases, and so have had to begin to meet our deficiencies, 
but have been anxious not to make the provisions for neces- 
sary defence merge into a race in armaments strength.” 

On reading that document Herr Hitler promptly decided 
that he had a “ slight cold ” and a hoarse voice after his Saar 
exploits, and asked Sir John Simon to postpone his visit to 
Berlin sine die. No one who is familiar with German thought 
and German sensitiveness could be surprised by the emotions 
excited in Germany by the British Paper, even though the 
facts, dispassionately looked at, were remarkable in quite 
another sense from that which caused the hubbub in Berlin. 
The increase announced in the British Estimates for military 
expenditure amounted to a total of {10,539,000 over last 
year’s figure ; but the only arm in which an actual increase in 
strength, as distinct from replacements, was contemplated, 
was that of the Air Force. By contrast, the figures of the 
German Government’s revenue and expenditure for the month 
of December last reveals the fact that, compared with 
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December 1933, military expenditure had increased by 
100,000,000 marks (say {5,000,000 at par). At that rate the 
German military expenditure had increased at the rate of 
1,200,000,000 marks (say, {60,000,000) for the year. Not only 
is that figure six times greater than the prospective British 
figure, but it is twice as big as the estimated increase in 
military expenditure adopted a year ago in the German 
Budget itself. For the year 1933-4, an increased military 
expenditure of 605,000,000 marks (say {30,000,000) was 
estimated. It is likewise the case that the present strength of 
the British army is well below 100,000; and it would be 
interesting to .know how far the German army’s present 
strength exceeds 400,000. 

A lively interest was created in Moscow by the London- 
Berlin hitch. It happened that some strenuous and protracted 
diplomacy had been devoted to the question whether Sir John 
Simon or Mr. Eden or both should go to Moscow after 
visiting Berlin. To understand what took place it is necessary 
to recall the sequence of events after the Anglo-French 
proposal of February 3rd was transmitted to Berlin. The 
German answer of February 14th suggested that a separate 
Anglo-German conversation should be arranged. The naiveté 
of that suggestion did not prevent its creating a certain 
solemnity in Paris, where, if the truth be told, a like suggestion 
mutatis mutandis had already been made. During the week 
February 17th to 23rd M. Corbin, the French Ambassador in 
London, called every day at the Foreign Office. As a result, a 
firm understanding was reached by the British and French 
Governments that if and when Sir John Simon visited Berlin 
he should do so on the previously formulated and previously 
accepted principle that the London proposals should be dis- 
cussed as an integral and indivisible whole. In other words 
there would be no separate negotiation of an air pact. That 
principle was forthwith conveyed to Herr Hitler by Sir Eric 
Phipps, British Ambassador in Berlin, who was able immedi- 
ately to report to London that Herr Hitler had accepted it. 
As though accident came to the help of the Anglo-French 
understanding on that point, it happened that Sir John Simon 
had a previously made appointment to visit Paris on Feb- 
ruary 28th, i.e. before the Berlin visit could take place. He 
duly went to Paris and delivered (in French) an address on the 
British constitutional machinery. It further happened that as 
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long ago as February 17th public comment suggested that it 
would serve no practical purpose if Sir John Simon went to 
Berlin without also going to Moscow. That suggestion was 
not new to French or to British diplomatic quarters. Indeed 
the Corbin-Simon consultations in London had established 
the essential requisite of a general, simultaneous application 
of the London proposals. It followed logically that the whole 
European system of security, as contemplated in those 
proposals, would depend for its soundness upon the limitation 
of armaments. At that point two streams of diplomatic 
activity, the one from London, the other from Moscow, were 
seen to converge. It was suggested through semi-official 
channels from Moscow that there could be no chance of an 
arms convention unless a sense of security were realised in the 
East, and that such a sense of security could be realised only 
by the signature of the Eastern Pact, which differs from all 
former pacts by its provision for immediate armed mutual 
assistance in case of aggression. It thus became obvious that if 
any progress were to be made on the London proposals, it 
would be necessary to extend the originally contemplated 
scope (which included only Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and Belgium) so as to include Russia, Poland and the whole of 
Europe. The politicians in Moscow, hearing via Harrington 
House that considerable speculation was afoot about a 
British official visit to Moscow, were apparently taken by 
surprise. Although the diplomatic transformation of Russia 
from the status of a European outcast to that of a cardinal and 
highly respected ally in the work of European stabilisation 
had been achieved with great rapidity, yet to the eyes of 
Moscow the rapidity of the pace with which that transforma- 
tion was effected appeared almost too good to be true. 
Mr. Maisky, the Russian Ambassador, was placed in a position 
of some embarrassment. He knew that Sir John Simon 
wanted to be invited to visit Moscow. How could he convince 
Moscow that such was the case? He needed some docu- 
mentary evidence even in self-defence. On February 28th 
he called at the Foreign Office to report that the invitation 
was ready to be transmitted from Moscow, and would be 
transmitted the moment an assurance was received (in writing) 
that it would be accepted. Now there are many formule of a 
subtle kind known to diplomatic practice. No formula has 
yet been devised whereby a formal written assurance can be 
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conveyed that a hypothetical invitation, if given, would be 
accepted. Mr. Maisky was informed that his request could 
not be answered till the Cabinet had considered the matter. 
The next Cabinet meeting was due to be held on March 6th. 
It was precisely on that day that Herr Hitler’s cold had been 
transmitted through the diplomatic channel to London. 
The Berlin visit being cancelled, the Moscow visit could not 
be further considered. It looked for the short space of three 
days that the whole chance of a European appeasement might 
be lost. But it spoke much of the inherent tendency of Europe 
as a whole towards peace and security that on March gth the 
general misgiving was dissipated. On that day Mr. Maisky 
called at the Foreign Office in London and delivered the 
formal invitation for Mr. Eden (not Sir John Simon) to visit 
Moscow. The choice of Mr. Eden was explained officially by 
the arithmetic circumstance that the complete tour of Berlin, 
Moscow and Warsaw would take two or three weeks, and that 
the Foreign Secretary could not absent himself from London 
for so long a period. The more probable explanation was that 
the question of the Berlin visit had not been settled. Yet it 
was settled on the very day (March goth) that Mr. Maisky saw 
Sir Robert Vansittart. Baron von Neurath on that da 
informed Sir Eric Phipps that Herr Hitler had decided to 
give his cold another fortnight’s run; that he would spend 
the fortnight in the South, thereby picturesquely pointing the 
fiction ; and that he then hoped to see Sir John Simon in 
Berlin. Nine added to fourteen gave March 23rd as the likely 
date of Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin. Both Moscow and 
Warsaw thereupon conveyed to the British Government the 
double intimation that a warm welcome awaited Mr. Eden, 
and that the pleasure caused in those capitals by the prospect 
of his visit would be still further increased if Mr. Eden were to 
hasten the event. Yet it was essential to London’s purpose 
that Sir John Simon if possible should go to Berlin before Mr. 
Eden went to Moscow, for that order of procedure would 
emphasise what was regarded in London as an essential con- 
sideration. The ultimate object was to organise a system of 
security in Europe, without which there could be no assurance 
of peace in Europe. No such system was possible unless 
Germany were a party toit. As Germany was the only Euro- 
pean Great Power whose inclusion was so far doubtful, it 
became the obvious first objective, in the order of urgency, to 
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reach an agreement with Germany. The upshot was that Sir 
John Simon arranged to fly to Berlin on March 24th and Mr. 
Eden arranged to reach Moscow on March 28th. So far the 
forces making for peace in Europe seemed to make it imposs- 
ible for the politicians to abandon the big project for security 
launched on February 3rd. That at any rate was the position 
on March 15th, when this paper was writteny 


Peace Factors IN THE Far East 


In the Far East peace has become more fashionable. 
Japanese spokesmen do not tire of assuring us that there is 
no conceivable basis for a Russo-Japanese quarrel. The 
matter of the Chinese Eastern Railway has been solved. 
Japan two years ago moved a division from the northern part 
of Manchukuo, and has not sent it back, despite the knowledge 
that Russia for precautionary reasons has been fortifying her 
Far-Eastern Area and Maritime Province. We are invited to 
believe that Japan has no intention of attacking Russia, and 
the invitation is easy to accept because Japanese enterprise 
will be fully exercised for several years ahead in Manchukuo. 
So far as China is concerned, the main Japanese object is to 
remove the boycott, from which Japan is the present sufferer 
as Great Britain was seven years ago. Japanese statesmanship 
is at pains to encourage the belief that Japan has no territorial 
ambitions in China, and that her only concern is the main- 
tenance of the open door, she herself having been the latest 
sufferer from the closing of that door. Tokyo hotly denies 
that any attempt has been made to interfere in China’s 
domestic affairs either by encouraging the expulsion from 
China of her western advisers or by persuading China to 
secede from the League of Nations. Such protestations are in 
themselves a factor for peace; and there is no doubt that 
Sino-Japanese relations have greatly improved, to the com- 
mon benefit of the whole world. 

There seems to be no doubt that the new prospect of a 
Russo-Japanese understanding in the Far East owes some- 
thing indirectly to a growing recognition that the alternative 
in present circumstances would lead to something far more 
disastrous than could have been foreseen three years ago. 
It speaks well of Japanese statesmanship that the danger is 
appreciated in Tokyo. 
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During the past three years, as a precautionary measure in 
the unsettled conditions, the Russian army in the Far-Eastern 
Area and the Maritime Province has effected something like a 
transformation of the conditions before obtaining. Three 
years ago half of the food needed by that army had to be 
transported from Siberia. Now the army is entirely self- 
supporting as a result of a three-year plan of agricultural 
development carried out by an Army department specially 
organised for that purpose. Moreover, the carrying capacity 
of the Amur Railway to Vladivostok has been increased five 
times over as a reserve expedient. The single track is being 
doubled. The work has already been finished nearly as far as 
Habarovsk, and is expected to be completed to Vladivostok 
by the end of this year. An entirely new railway to the north 
of the Amur Railway is being constructed, and is expected to 
be finished within two years. It will connect Lake Baikal with 
the Sea of Okhotsk. The former circumstance of Russia’s long 
lines of communication has now, in effect, been obliterated. 
The local conditions have likewise been transformed. Good 
roads have been constructed in adequate numbers. Iron and 
concrete fortifications, gas-proof and bomb-proof, have been 
built. Vladivostok has been fortified. Munition factories, 
aeroplane factories, shipyards have been constructed. Coal is 
plentiful, oil from Sakhalin has been made readily available. 
The whole coast line has been put into a state of defence. 
There is already available a submarine fleet, and an air force 
which is regarded as adequate for the defence of the province. 
Tokyo is only 600 miles from Vladivostok, and could be 
reached in a few hours by an air force. 

The defensive measures that have been taken in Russia’s 
Far-Eastern Province, and its transformation into a self- 
supporting economic unit have had the effect of emphasising 
the unpleasant possibilities of a serious and long-drawn-out 
conflict in the Far East. In certain circumstances even 
military preparations may help the immediate cause of peace, 
though their effect in the long run is almost bound to be in the 
opposite direction. It seems to be believed in Moscow that 
her present military strength in the Far East has contributed 
to Japan’s pacific tendency/ 

GEorcE GLascow. 

March 15th, 1935. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION.* 


Though the atmosphere of the Peace Treaties at Versailles 
and elsewhere was not one of calm reasonability, some wholly 
reasonable steps were taken towards peaceful effective inter- 
nationalism. Not the least important of these steps was the 
creation of an International Labour Organisation. National 
Labour Movements had made several attempts before and 
even during the war to get together on a policy of inter- 
national co-operation. But the common action of labour, 
either on a trade-union or a socialist basis, had never reached 
effective continuity of action. For such co-operative 
action on the part of workers, separately from employers, 
governments and consumers, could not provide the necessary 
conditions for social-economic progress. Revolutionary 
methods must give place to evolutionary, and the vital 
interests of all parties concerned in bettering the conditions 
of labour must be representedv 


* Vol. I, History. Vol. II, Documents. Columbia University Press. 
VoL. CXLVII. 32 
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This, at any rate, was the view taken by the statesmen and 
lay reformers who sought to utilise the opportunity of the 
Peace Treaty for laying the foundation for peaceful inter- 
national commerce and the common interests of all nations 
in the best exploitation of the world’s resources. It was not a 
novel proposal. An International Association for Labour 
Legislation was formed at Paris in 1900, when representa- 
tives of several governments were present. Conventions were 
held at Berne in 1905, 1906 and 1913, when policies were 
adopted for the abolition of the night employment of women 
and of the use of white lead in the manufacture of matches. 
These experimental beginnings had a considerable influence 
on the proposals of the Labour Commission of the Peace 
Conference in 1919 for the formation of the I.L.O. The 
Association thus formed was directed to the collection and 
publication of labour legislation in all countries, especially 
in its bearing upon the humane conditions of employment, 
and provision was made for establishing a Bureau and for the 
holding of periodic meetings of the General Assembly of the 
Committee. The Commission appointed at Paris to bring 
into operation these arrangements included in its membership 
important personages, political and industrial, from the 
United States, Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Cuba, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Great difficulties, however, soon 
began to present themselves, some political, others economic. 
America sent no political official, and its representatives both 
of Capital and Labour were opposed to State interference, 
though Mr. Gompers made reluctant concessions to a policy 
which the other countries unanimously accepted. In America 
the constitutional right of each State to make its own labour 
rules raised difficulties as to representatives, not alleviated by 
the similar claims of British Dominions. Deeper down lay 
real economic divergencies of immediate importance, relating 
to wages, hours and other conditions of labour, based on long 
tradition, local circumstances and wide differences in indus- 
trial and agricultural development. Such difficulties might 
have wrecked the experiment at the outset had it not been 
for the persistence and tact of certain individuals, Mr 
Barnes and Sir Malcolm Delevingne of the British delegation, 
Professor Shotwell of the American, and that great Belgian 
statesman M. Vandervelde. , 

Fortunately for the I.L.0., it was a body independent of 
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the League of Nations, was able to invite to its personnel 
members of the ex-enemy nations and to set about its work 
without delay. Of deepest interest is the evolution of the 
Labour Charter from its early form as drafted by the Sub- 
Committee of the Commission, and as modified later by the 
skilful redrafting of Lord Balfour. Recognising that differ- 
ences of climate, habits, economic opportunities make strict 
uniformity of labour rules immediately impracticable, the 
Charter sets out a number of desirable principles including 
“the right of association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the employers,” “a wage adequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood 
in their times and country,” “an eight hours’ day in a forty- 
eight hours’ week as a standard to be aimed at,” “due regard 
to the equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully 
resident therein.” How difficult of achievement such “ princi- 
ples ” are, in view of the overriding “ principle ” of national 
sovereignty, and the obstacles in carrying out even the 
accepted recommendations, became very evident at the 
Washington Conference in 1919, when the United States had 
no official membership and when ex-enemy States were not 
represented. “‘ The greater part of its time was devoted to 
drawing up six conventions dealing with hours of work in 
industry, unemployment, the night work of women, the 
night work of young persons, the age of admission of children 
to industrial employment, and the employment of women 
before and after childbirth.” It was probably wise to have 
begun (as our factory legislation began) upon the distinctively 
humanitarian plane, though even so the unequal ratification, 
as indicated by the footnote of page 327, shows how far 
‘“‘ internationalism ” in its wider sense was lacking. The 
larger issues about wages, hours, etc. appear to have been 
disposed of in the milder form of “ Recommendations and 
Regulations,” i.e. with no attempt to get a binding agree- 
ment. The set-back to economic internationalism in recent 
years makes these volumes with their elaborate documenta- 
tion rather painful reading, so far from fulfilment seem to-day 
the hopes and aspirations towards world economic unity that 
prompted this movement. But in the longer process of human 
history this early faith and desire of a few groups of believers 
may well prove of vital significance. 


J. A. Hosson. 
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INDIA, MINTO AND MORLEY. 


India, Minto and Morley, 1905-10, by Mary, Countess of 
Minto,* is of particular interest at the present moment when 
we are all thinking about the greatest of our Imperial prob- 
lems. Lord Morley published long extracts from his letters to 
the Viceroy in the second volume of his Recollections, and Mr. 
John Buchan’s admirable biography of Minto sketched the 
other side of the story. In Lady Minto’s substantial work we 
have at last the presentation of the drama as a whole. Con- 
sisting for the most part of the author’s diary and the corre- 
spondence of the two statesmen, it revives those crowded years 
in which repression and reform went hand in hand. Lord 
Minto emerges as a great gentleman, inferior indeed to his 
predecessor, Curzon, in ability, but immensely his superior in 
human insight and tact. Knowing little of his subject when he 
landed at Bombay, he instinctively realised that India was 
growing up and was entitled to a larger share in the control of 
her fortunes. Hence his proposal of an Indian member for his 
Executive Council, which seemed so dangerous to inelastic 
minds in Simla and Whitehall, and which now appears a very 
small affair. Morley backed up the plan, and the names of the 
two statesmen are forever linked in that monument of their 
trustful co-operation, the Morley-Minto reform scheme. Con- 
sidering their widely different training and temperament, the 
two men got on astonishingly well. Lady Minto complains of 
the touchiness of the Secretary of State, and throughout the 
book runs an undertone of resentment at the exercise of his 
constitutional powers. If Minto knew more about India, Morley 
knew better what the Cabinet and Parliament would swallow 
and approve. Thus it was Morley’s duty as well as his right to 
warn the Viceroy that he must not go too far in his measures 
against sedition, since a Liberal Parliament naturally detested 
deportation without charge or trial. Most readers of this 
interesting book will probably conclude that the corre- 
spondence reflects equal credit on both the principal actors. 
Lady Minto was an admirable Vicereine—plucky, tactful, 
sympathetic. It is a fine record of devoted work in the best 
spirit of British rule. The only fault of the editing is the ex- 
cessive space devoted to sport, thrilling enough at the time, no 
doubt, but utterly without interest to readers thirty years latery 

ENE oy 


* Macmillan. 21s. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM.* 


The recent outbreaks of anti-Semitism, and in particular the 
anti-Jewish policy of the German Government, have caused 
Dr. James Parkes to make an exhaustive study of the origins 
of anti-Semitism. The first volume of this investigation has 
recently been published, and carries the history from New 
Testament times to the beginnings of medieval Europe. A 
further volume, bringing the subject down to the Middle 
Ages, is now in the course of preparation, and Dr. Parkes hopes 
to publish it within a short time. As the author says in his 
Preface: “ The progress of events from the medieval ghetto 
to modern Europe is fairly well known,” but the present work 
explores the causes which led to the outbreaks against the 
Jews in the Middle Ages and to the eventual establishment of 
the ghetto. He does this in a series of chapters dealing with 
the position of the Jews in the Roman world, the clash with 
Christianity, and the subsequent relations between Jews and 
Christians throughout the period under review. Dr. Parkes 
deals in a series of later chapters with the Theodosian Code in 
the West, with the position in the Byzantine Empire, and 
with the subsequent relations of the barbarian invaders to the 
Jews, in France and in Visigothic Spain. The volume is 
comprehensive in its range, and almost embarrassing by 
reason of the fullness of the details that are furnished. 

All the existing records, both legal and historical, are 
included in the able survey that is made. The attitude 
of the author is dispassionate, and the grounds of his judgment 
are fully set forth. In regard to some of these judgments Dr. 
Parkes controverts many of the views which have been made 
current by such Christian writers as, for example, Dean 
Milman. In particular, he qualifies the generally accepted 
assumption that the Jews incurred hostility as money-lenders, 
showing not only how scanty are the historical allusions in the 
early records upon which this assumption has been founded, 
but giving evidence that the principal money-lenders during 
the early period were the Syrians, whose diffusion throughout 
the Roman Empire was as wide as the Jews. As he shows, the 
Syrians were notorious and exacting money-lenders. As the 
result of his inquiry, Dr. Parkes concludes that the root from 


* The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue. By James Parkes, The Soncino 
Press. tos. 6d. net. 
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which anti-Semitism grew was not economic, but religious. 
The position of the Jews under the Roman Empire, which 
recognised them as citizens and their religious faith as 
tolerated, deteriorated when the Empire became nominally 
Christian. From that time onwards the religious conflict 
between Judaism and Christianity worsened their position 
alike in law, in administration, and in the public attitude. 
It is a sorry story almost from beginning to end, though the 
position was at times mitigated by such an enlightened Pope 
as Gregory the Great and by ordinary human good feeling 
between sensible Jews and sensible Christians. On the 
Christian side antagonism was inspired by such intolerance as 
was shown Chrysostom and other Church leaders, who were 
actuated not so much by the character and attitude of the 
Jews of their time as by the historic rejection of Christ, and 
in particular by the Crucifixion. Throughout the ages when 
the force of religious convictions led to ferocious prejudices 
unqualified by the spirit of toleration, civil administration— 
which owing to the fall of the Empire in the West became 
largely ecclesiastical—and mass sentiment alike gave a lead 
to anti-Jewish movements, and from time to time to persecu- 
tion. In these lamentable circumstances, enmity between two 
religions which had a common source exclusively claimed by 
each side, but which diverged tragically at the most important 
point, naturally added bitterness to their controversies, and 
made even good men, not least of all on the Christian side, 
intemperate in denunciation and from time to time inhumane 
in action. Dr. Parkes has written what will henceforth be a 
standard book for all who desire to investigate this melan- 


choly subject. yoGoky 


* * * * * 


ISAAC NEWTON.* 


Mr. More is a scientist who enjoys a considerable reputation, 
and a man of his calibre is certainly required to grasp the 
complete significance of Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest man 
in science our race has produced. We have heard a successor 
in the Lucasian chair pronounce that if you could put together 
the brains of all the men who have cultivated science a.p. 
this joint brain would hardly form a corner of Newton’s brain. 


“Isaac Newton: A Biography. By L. T. More. Scribner. 18s. 
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Praise of this order at least compels us to read this able book 
with the attention the career of Newton deserves. His forma- 
tive years at the Old King’s School, Grantham, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, are described with pith and point, and it 
is clear that the author has searched the available means at 
his disposal in order to render his picture as complete as 
possible. There is perhaps too much censure of Brewster’s 
biography in the text, and some of these attacks might have 
been safely relegated to the obscurity of footnotes. After all, 
Sir David Brewster wrote one of the first serious attempts to 
consider the career of the man whom Professor More regards 
so highly, and we never feel disposed to criticise harshly the 
efforts of a pioneer. 

Of course our author is able to pay great attention to the 
discoveries made before Newton transformed the science of 
his day, and transformed it effectively for generations. It is 
a singular coincidence to recall that Newton and Descartes 
effected their most important discoveries in their twenty- 
third year, then a later age mentally than it is to-day. In his 
twenty-third year in 1665 Newton enjoyed a period of strenu- 
ous mental activity, and his own words are well worth quoting. 
He then discovered “first the binomial theorem, then the 
method of fluxions,” and began 


to think of gravity extending to the orb of the moon, and having 
found out how to estimate the force with which a globe, revolving 
within a sphere, from Kepler’s rule (the third law) I deduced that 
the forces which keep the planets in their orb must be reciprocally 
as the squares of their distances from their centres ; and thereby 
compared the force requisite to [?] the moon in her orb, and found 
them answer pretty well nearly. All this was in the two plague 
years of 1665 and 1666, for in those days I was then in the prime 
of my age for invention and minded Mathematicks and Philosophy 
more than at any time since. 


It has been a tragedy for science that Newton did not 
continue to “‘ mind Mathematicks,” and the reason is trans- 
parently plain in this straightforward biography. The dis- 
coveries Newton made involved him in controversy: after 
controversy, and he detested controversy. There were con- 
troversies with Flamsteed and with Leibniz, the most universal 
genius of his age. The odiwm scientificum is at least as serious 
as the odium theologicum. Mr. More explains these controver- 
sies in lucid language which any intelligent reader can follow. 
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Our author is naturally stronger on the scientific than on the 
historical aspect of Newton’s life. We hear little about his 
work as Master of the Mint, and find no reference to his part 
in such matters as Wood’s halfpence. Nor can we accord to 
the scientist the great place in theology that is here assigned 
to him. For one of the most amazing aspects of the career of 
this great genius is that he wrote theology which even in his 
own day was not first-rate. He fell back on interpretations of 
Daniel and Revelation which in the early eighteenth century 
were not supposed to be critical, and history has more than 


confirmed this judgment, R. H. M. 


* * * * * 


GENERAL BOOTH.* 


Mr. St. John Ervine has produced an outstanding work upon 
the history of the Salvation Army in his biography of William 
Booth. Stimulating and independently written, the work is 
distinguished for its erudition and the critical eulogy of its 
central figure. Mr. Harold Begbie’s monumental life must 
always remain a masterly portrait of the great evangelist ; 
and the author’s debt is evident throughout these pages. 
Rivalling it in length, Mr. Ervine’s biography, however, 
surpasses it in research and can at times provide a firmer 
foundation for historical fact. On the other hand, some of Mr. 
Ervine’s views, especially upon the deposition of General 
Bramwell Booth, will arouse discussion. William Booth was 
born in Nottingham in 1829 of labouring-class parents. His 
consuming passion for saving souls, especially of the poor 
around him, was stirred early in life. At the age of fifteen he 
experienced the sense of his own conversion, and two years 
later his first sermon was delivered. After working for years 
in a pawnbroker’s shop, he became in 1852 a professional lay 
preacher and ultimately a minister of the Methodist New 
Connexion. The success of his revivalist meetings among the 
lowest of the poor quickly attracted attention. The denomina- 
tion, however, became increasingly nervous of his methods. 
After continual attempts to restrain Booth to pastoral work, 
a crisis was reached at the Annual Conference in 1861. 
According to the account in Commissioner Booth-Tucker’s 
Life of Catherine Booth, reproduced in Mr. Begbie’s work, 


*God’s Soldier: General William Booth. By St. John Ervine. 2 volumes, 36s. net. 
Heinemann. 
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Booth’s doubts were removed by a dramatic shout from his 
wife in the chapel gallery, whereupon he abruptly left the 
sect. Mr. Ervine produces the testimony of two nonagenarian 
eye-witnesses who provide variations of the story. At all 
events, Booth did not leave the Connexion until two months 
later, after mature consideration. Mrs. Booth simply “ fixed 
his decision to withdraw.” Mr. Ervine is anxious throughout 
his work to rebut a common view that Mrs. Booth’s influence 
over her husband was generally decisive. ‘ Her influence on 
him was powerful, but it was not supreme.” In spite of his 
spiritual zeal, Booth was extremely conservative of change, 
and it may well be thought that, without his wife’s continual 
pressure in their early years, he would have remained a pastor. 
But it is equally true that without Booth the Salvation Army 
could not have been raised. 

In 1865 Booth commenced his famous meetings on Mile 
End Wastewhich led to the formation of the Christian Mission, 
later called the Salvation Army. Free from Methodist restraint, 
he could practise to the full his theory of emotional conversion 
which aroused such widespread censure and _ suspicion. 
* Nothing moves the people like the terrific,” Booth had 
written. ‘“‘ They must have hell-fire flashed before their eyes 
or they will not move.” In Mr. Ervine’s words : 

the squalor of industrial life was such that sensationally dramatic 
ways of attracting the attention of working men were necessary 
if the allurements of the public-house, in which the workman, 
escaping from the dark streets and his dismal home, could find 
_ friends and gaiety and warmth, were to be met and resisted. 
No device was wanting to attract a congregation. An officer 
might parade the town with a halter round his neck or 
circulate first-class tickets to Heaven. Moreover, the fierce 
antagonism of publican and sinner was readily welcomed as a 
means of publicity. An article in the Conremporary Review 
for August 1882, cited by Mr. Ervine, typifies the mistrust of 
such methods even by well-wishers of the movement. Booth 
was not blind to the dangers of emotionalism. He never 
denied that reaction might defeat the cure. But through the 
Army he designed to retain the fervour of his converts by 
their immediate dispatch on errands of spiritual rescue. The 
Mission, he wrote, gathered the converted into Christian 
fellowship so that “they may be. . . watched over and 
cared for in their religious course.” 
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In 1878 Booth received autocratic powers over the Mission 
from its members, whom, Mr. Ervine startlingly asserts, he 
deliberately induced for the purpose into an emotional fervour. 
Apart from Booth’s personal inclination towards dictatorship, 
some such change was becoming increasingly necessary. A 
strong hand was needed to control the rapidly spreading 
branches. Above all the mass of his followers, themselves 
converts from the public-house, required military discipline 
in their simple and courageous task of bringing slum sinners 
to the penitents’ form. But Booth was also laying the seeds 
of future dissension in an educated army. 

The ’eighties witnessed two outstanding developments in 
the Army’s work. Mr. Ervine deals at length with its rapid 
expansion into America, the British Dominions, and among 
European States. At Booth’s death in 1912, branches existed 
in fifty-eight countries, where 16,000 officers preached the 
Gospel. Meanwhile, in 1884 the opening of the first Rescue 
Home marked a radical change of policy, which aroused in the 
public a growing appreciation of the Army. Booth had long 
opposed social relief as such. For the saved, as he himself 
had experienced, God would provide. Moreover, he gravely 
mistrusted the consequent ownership of property which might 
create in his Army a passivity and respectability existing in 
the churches. But by 1890, when Jn Darkest England and the 
Way Out had appeared, he was working hard to solve the 
problem of poverty to enable lost ‘‘ souls to come more 
closely into contact with God’s grace and the Holy Spirit.” 
Encouraged particularly by Bramwell Booth, social service 
has taken a growing place in the Army’s work. 

In the course of a lengthy epilogue, Mr. Ervine discusses in 
detail the causes and events which led to the deposition of 
Bramwell Booth in 1929. Like his father, Bramwell regarded 
the movement as an international force, directed by an auto- 
cratic general. Some foreign divisions, however, led by the 
United States, having acquired a national flavour, resent the 
dictatorial control of an outsider. This is the essence of an 
issue, unfortunately aggravated by personal considerations. 
Mr. Ervine vindicates the attitude of Bramwell Booth and 
contends that under the electoral system “ bureaucratic 
business men will henceforth rule the Army.” Many, with 
Mr, Ervine, fear for the Army’s future and believe that 
without the ending of internal strife and the renewed vigour 
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of spiritual leadership, the Army will decline into a purely 
philanthropic institution/ 


* * * * * 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CUBA.* 


At the request of President Mendieta in March 1934, the 
Foreign Policy Association in the United States appointed a 
Commission of eleven eminent American economists and 
public men to study the economic and social problems of 
Cuba. Its Report, Problems of the New Cuba,* published after 
three months’ intensive investigation on the island during last 
summer, throws an illuminating searchlight upon the pre- 
vailing distress in that country. The economic prosperity of 
Cuba depends almost exclusively upon the sugar industry. 
The glut in the international market reached its height in 
the summer of 1932; and, during a lengthened dead season 
of nine or ten months, when the mills are closed, the thou- 
sands of Cuban sugar-workers are reduced to destitution, 
unrelieved by any form of unemployment insurance or 
organised system of relief. The whole position has been 
aggravated by a long period of corrupt misgovernment, 
culminating in the Presidency of Machado, who was even- 
tually overthrown in the Revolution of 1933 and whose 
‘“‘ administration resorted to methods of brutal despotism, 
sponsoring the worst forms of corruption and crime.” The 
Report reveals the deplorable state and inadequacy of many 
social services and the chaotic condition of the national finances. 

The Commission outline a programme of reconstruction, 
to be assisted in its execution by foreign experts. Its main 
feature is independence of the restricted output and fluctua- 
tions of the sugar industry. They advocate a scheme of 
“land colonisation” to ‘‘ develop sustenance farming to 
support the country population during the dead season, and 
create an agricultural middle class.” In respect to the sugar 
industry itself, they would welcome a new international 
agreement on the basis of import quotas, adjustable “ to 
changes in demand as reflected in world sugar prices.” The 
Report has to admit that its recommendations are entirely 
subject to political regeneration. “ The fundamental solution 
of Cuba’s political and social problems lies in an improvement 
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in public morals and the development of a well-informed, 
public-spirited opinion.” The election of President Mendieta 
and the early events of 1934 encouraged the Commission in 
this regard. Moreover, in their view, the abrogation in May 
1934 of the Platt Amendment, which reserved the right of 
American intervention, “ undoubtedly removed an outstand- 
ing obstacle to the development of better government in 
Cuba.” But subsequent events have forced the Commission to 
appreciate that “the political problem is far from solved.” 
Indeed, the present political confusion and recurrence of 
revolutionary outbursts has made still more remote those 
social and economic reforms which only strong government 
and national co-operation can achieve/ 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Indian Earthquake,* by C. F. Andrews, is a poignant little book, 
easy to read and impossible to forget. Beginning with realistic descrip- 
tions of a terrible convulsion of Nature, he passes on to describe the re- 
sponse of India, the activities of the Government, and the sympathy of 
the world. His love for the Indian people is known to us all, and it lights 
up these tragic pages with its warm glow. One of the most interesting 
chapters describes Gandhi’s curious attempt to explain the catastrophe 
as a punishment for the sin of untouchability—a thesis which was 
promptly repudiated by Tagore. Our author has written his book with 
a double purpose. Its immediate aim is to swell the relief fund by the 
profits of its sale and to induce its readers to send donations direct to 
the stricken area of Bihar. The wider purpose is to bring the Indian 
and the British people nearer to one another on the basis of our common 
humanity, each party sympathising with and eager to help in the 
sufferings of the other. As Mr, Andrews sees it, the problem of India is 
not so much political or economic as psychological, a problem of mutual 
understanding, mutual trust, mutual good will. 

* * * * * 


At a moment when the establishment of an Indian Federation is 
largely dependent upon the collaboration of the Princes, Sir William 
Barton’s informative and comprehensive volume on The Princes of 
Indiat makes a timely appearance. The importance of the Princes in 
the constitutional scheme is evident and yet, as Lord Halifax says in 
his Introduction, “less is known in this country of the Indian States 
than of any other of the principal elements in the Indian question.” 


* Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. f Nisbet & Co. Ltd. 15s, net. 
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Sir William sketches briefly the historical background of the existing 
States and also the growth and nature of the paramount powers of the 
British Crown. The five hundred and sixty-two States vary enormously 
both in size and in the extent of their powers. The author is mainly con- 
cerned with the few more prominent States; and, with his great ex- 
perience as a British Resident, he can provide a particularly valuable 
picture of their life, political conditions and aspirations. The closely 
guarded autocracy of the Princes and the growing self-government of 
the British Indian provinces has raised and must continue to provide 
problems of the greatest complexity. Sir William stresses the great 
element of stability which the Princes can contribute to the future 
constitution. Indeed they will hold, together with the minorities, a 
commanding position in the Federal Legislature. Sir William, however, 
concludes that the full extent of the Princes’ influence will rest ulti- 
mately upon the quality of their own administrations. But this popular 
book is more explanatory than political and should spread a wider 
appreciation of the character of the Indian States. 


* * * * * 


Reconsideration of the basis of Christian Pacifism forms the principal 
theme of Professor C. E. Raven’s brilliant little book, Js War Obsolete 2*, 
which embodies the substance of the Halley Stewart Lectures for 1934. 
The author’s approach is based upon his view of the evolutionary 
character of Christian ethics. In the course of history, the Christian’s 
duty is progressively revealed in the struggle towards the Christian 
ideal. Until 1914 war had always been regarded “ as the supreme proof 
of heroic worth,” and Professor Raven refuses to condemn the Chris- 
tian’s past willingness to fight. But “‘ if now a vision of peace, not before 
granted, has been given, then at whatever cost we must be true to it.” 
Professor Raven readily postulates the formative value of struggle 
upon growth and development. With the appearance of new levels of 
experience, we have passed beyond the stage of mere physical conflict 
to the higher effort of attaining spiritual and material progress. The 
evolutionary case against war is “ that it subjects a highly organised 
creature to conditions which, if they ever had a eugenic justification, 
have now become not creative but disintegrating.” In the spirit of 
Christianity lies the path to progress and the antidote to war. The 
particular and immediate duty of the Christian is “ to throw himself 
heart and soul into the more direct service of world evangelism.” 
Public and private standards of conduct can admit of no moral dis- 
parity. Moreover, the Christian’s duty cannot be fulfilled by the perform- 
ance of a series of obligatory rules which are applicable to an earlier and 
cruder state of society. ‘“ Actually, as we all know,” says Professor 
Raven, “ the general effect of the Catholic ethic is to foster the medieval 
eulogising of militarism.” In the light of new spiritual growth, the 
Christian must fight for the moral and religious education of mankind. 

* Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 
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A valuable survey of European history, intended for the general 
reader, will be found in 4 Modern History of Europe, 1046-1918," 
edited by Mr. J. Hampden Jackson. This volume of over twelve hun- 
dred pages is divided into four books, each written by a competent 
historian. Mr. Oliver J. G. Welch is responsible for a clear and well- 
balanced outline of the Middle Ages. Although the volume is styled to 
begin at 1046, Mr. Welch has necessarily given a tiny sketch of the 
growth of the Church and State from Roman times. Mr. Welch is a 
Roman Catholic and the Editor’s recommendation of the writer on that 
account will be questioned by many historians. Mr. C. J. Pennethorne 
Hughes, in the second book, continues the narrative from the Reforma- 
tion and the rise of the modern State to the Treaty of Utrecht, 1714. 
It may be noted that the Battle of Blenheim is not mentioned by name. 
The succeeding century of “reason” culminating in the French 
Revolution and the Battle of Waterloo, is dealt with by Mr. H. E. 
Howard. Mr. P. C. Gordon Walker completes the volume with a short 
sketch of the nineteenth century and a comparatively long account of 
the Great War. Written “‘ from the standpoint of the post-war genera- 
tion ” this volume is yet devoted to a sober narrative of fact, without 
allegiance to a particular historical theory. 

* * * * * 


The German offensive of March 1918 is dealt with in the new volume 
of Ihe Official History of the Great War,t ably compiled by Brigadier- 
General Sir James E. Edmonds. A substantial section of the work is 
devoted to the preliminaries on either side. General Edmonds discusses 
the political and strategical considerations which forced the Allies to 
resume the defensive and enabled Germany, through the defection of 
Russia, to throw the mass of her strength against an ill-prepared and 
proportionately weak defence. These questions, however, have received 
ample attention elsewhere and the particular value of this volume lies 
in its account of the actual operations from March 21st to 26th, in 
which the British troops “ quickly learnt the tricks of the trade, and 
were fighting better at the close of the sixth day than they had been on 
the second.”” Lack of material makes an adequate and coherent account 
of the fighting peculiarly difficult. With the assistance, however, of 
official records and the information gleaned from a large number of 
officers, a remarkably consistent narrative has been produced. No 
attempt has been made, nor is needed, to describe every movement of 
each unit along a front of fifty miles. “It has been sought to make 
clear why positions were lost, and how the troops in their retirements 
got from one position to another.” The series of excellent maps and 
sketches compiled by Major A. F. Becke is indispensable. The volume 
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concludes with a chapter on the Doullens Conference, held on March 
26th, when Foch was appointed Generalissimo and was able to avert 
the disastrous separation of the French armies from the British as 
contemplated by General Pétain. 

* * * * * 


Sunrise to Evening Star: My Seventy Years in South Africa,* by 
Marina King, with a Preface by Viscount Allenby and a Note by Marie 
Botha-Hawkin, is an account of an adventurous and varied life, mostly 
connected with farming. Mrs. King did her first trek as a little girl with 
her parents from the Cape to Natal overland in an ox-wagon, which 
took six or seven months. There were all sorts of happenings on the 
way and the ups and downs of farming and further treks provide lively 
reading. Social life in Maritzburg in the early days also comes into the 
picture. In course of time there was the gold rush to the Transvaal, 
and in middle life the author found herself running hotels, with farms 
alongside, and feeding all kinds of people up country. We go through 
the Zulu War, the first Boer War, the second Boer War, and finally 
the Great War, though there is not much about the latter. The last 
farm Mrs. King bought was in East Griqualand, evidently a very nice 
part of the country. On the death of Colonel King she decided at the 
age of 74 to visit England again and, disliking the sea, undertook the 
journey across Africa in a motor car with her adopted daughter, a 
white mechanic, and a Zulu boy. Their experiences were very trying 
indeed ; they pushed on instead of stopping to enjoy the places they 
passed through, for fear of the rainy season coming on. What with the 
tsetse fly and swamps, and forced driving and losing their road, the 
journey reads rather like a nightmare, though they experienced some 
wonderful kindness on the way and saw some wonderful scenery. 
Finally, they reached the coast and so home to England by sea. The 
brief descriptions of nature in South Africa stimulate the imagination. 
Snakes loom large, monkeys, leopards, etc. There is a fearful experience 
of a bush fire which passed right over Mrs. King and her husband, who 
were out with their dog-cart. Altogether it is inspiring to read of such 
courage and enterprise and so lively an interest in the events of life. 

* * * ¥* * 


The fifth and sixth volumes of the “ Modern States Series ” deal 
with two very different countries, Spain} and Poland. Sir Charles 
Petrie writes an excellent résumé of Spanish history as a prelude to his 
forty odd pages of modern Spain and post-war politics. His chapters 
on the Directory, the Revolution and the Second Republic clarify the 
maze of recent events. The author is an acknowledged authority on 
Spanish affairs, and his understanding of the people is apparent 
throughout. Mr. E. J. Patterson has written an equally clear book on 
Poland. The volume is divided into three parts, the Old Poland, 
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Subjection and Restoration (from the partitions of the eighteenth 
century down to 1923), and the New Poland which brings the history 
down to 1934. This little volume forms a good introduction to an 
intricate subject. Both books have maps and short bibliographies. 

* * * * * 


Students of English constitutional history will appreciate a new and 
valuable volume of select documents, compiled and edited by Dr. 
Eleanor C. Lodge and Dr. Gladys A. Thornton. Bishop Stubbs limited 
his Select Charters up to the death of Edward I on the ground that by 
1307 our system of government is “‘ raw and untrained and awkward, 
but it is complete.” More recent research, however, as exemplified in 
the later volumes of Professor Tout’s Chapters in Administrative 
History, has demonstrated the great importance of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in constitutional development. This concise 
anthology of English Constitutional Documents, 1307-1485,* therefore, 
will be valuable in providing ready access to the more important and 
representative records of the period from 1307 until the commencement 
of Dr. J. R. Tanner’s Tudor Constitutional Documents in 1485. A 
number of the documents selected have not been published hitherto. 
The volume is divided into three parts, the Central Government, the 
Church, and Local Government; and the main topics in each are 
preceded by brief historical introductions and useful bibliographies. 

* * * * * 


In The Spirit of Londont the late Mr. Paul Cohen-Portheim has 
produced a brilliant interpretation of London’s character, as seen 
through its buildings and institutions, and the life of its people. While 
the author’s assertion that “‘ whatever is best is hidden and made 
difficult of access”? in London is an exaggeration, his own intimate 
knowledge of the Londoners’ habits and outlook makes this critical 
guide of especial interest. Many may disagree with some of Mr. Cohen- 
Portheim’s views, as for example in the beauty of Regent Street and 
Hungerford Bridge, or perhaps hold with Mr. Raymond Mortimer in 
his Preface that he “ grotesquely overestimates the work of both 
Raeburn and Epstein.” But the general appraisement bears the marks 
of great insight and balanced appreciation from an affectionate and 
sympathetic critic. The author has certainly caught the spirit of 
London in a way few other foreigners have done. The striking collection 
of over 140 photographs, depicting the architecture, life and pageantry 
of the metropolis forms naturally an integral part of the volume. It 
should, however, be noted that in at least two cases the titles are 
wrong and misleading. The photograph of “ Dean’s Yard” depicts 
the Deanery Courtyard, leading to the Jerusalem Chamber in West- 
minster Abbey, and in the photograph of ‘“ Middle Temple Hall and 


Fountain Court,” the former is excluded from view. 
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